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LITERATURE. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Eogland, if Time from out the Book of Fame, 
ould b'ot the desperate valour of thy men, 
Io the Crimea, an Eaglish woman’s name, 
As sweet as ever came from poet’s pep, 
Would etill defy him--Florence ae rn po 
Honour to that fair girl, whose pitying heart 
Led her across the sea, to ease the smart 
Of soldier-wounds, and soothe the soldier’s wail. 
Men can be great when great occasions call : 
In little duties women find their spheres, 
The narrow cares that cluster round the hearth ; 
Bat this dear woman wipes a nation’s tears, 
And wears the crown of womanhood for all. 
Happy the land that gave such goodness birth. 
Home Journal. 
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MY OWN FUNERAL. 
A TALE: BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LOVE IN CURL PAPERS.” 


“ Manich!”’ exclaimed old Mr. G——, aa we were talking of my recent 
travels in Germany, over tbe port and walnuts, “ah! how many a strange 
memory does that one name call up! It was there that life—that is the 
life of cities—firet broke upon me in all its brilliant hollowness ; and yet 
what doI know? Isthere more real honesty beside the plough or in the 
vineyard? Well, no matter, man is man all the world over, but it was 
not at Munich that I first learnt all the treachery of which man is capa- 
ble. It was there that I passed some of my happiest bours, and there too 
that I died.” 

“Died!” I exclaimed, doubtful whether I beard aright. 

“ Yes, died,” replied the old gentleman in a calm matter-of-fact tone, 
so that when Ih ned my eyes to the full extent allowed by the 
School of Design to depict the passion of wonderment, and had asked 
myself two or three times whether he could possibly mean that he bad 
dyed his whiskers ony or ~ hay talked barges fe .7 —- an aato- 

ical state, that he thought it necessary ng parrajive 
jr gy his own , [came to the conclusion that my friend 
was doting. 

“Tsu you speak metaphorically?” I suggested. 

“ Not a bit of it. I can understand that you should be surprised when 
I say that I died. Bat it isa fact, literal, positive, and unqualified, at 
least —— ; but, not to spoil a good story, suppose I begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

ow is it not pleasant to hear an old man talk of his youth? Is it not 
ood for us who are entering on life, to learn from one who is leaving it? 
With one foot in the grave, bow calm is the far view he can take of the 
days of his strength, with all its self-eatisfaction, its worldliness and dis- 
appointments. How complete is his experience—bow valuable the les- 
son long since drawn and followed, now recalled and preached. 

So then I listened. 

“It is forty years since I went to Manich. I was aftaché to the em- 
bassy of that dear Lord E——, the most popular, because the most amia- 
ble and liveliest minister that Bavaria has, perhaps, ever known. I had 
been turned out into this post from Oxford, at one-and-twenty, and had 
not so much as seen a single London season. My father’s seat, Eton, and 
the University was all I knew of life, and how little is that! I can say 
now without vanity, that I was handsome and distinguished. Besides 
this, I was very ardent and rather romantic, and I had not been three 
months in Munich before I was in love, yes, desperately in love, with Ida 
Von Frankenstein, a young countess with a large fortune, and jastly the 
Queen of Beauty in the Bavarian capital. ; 

Ida was not vain, but she was a flirt, and therefore, by a common rule 
of the heart, when she learnt from my sileat devotion that my attachment 
was no mere admiration, of which she had so mach, and more than enough, 
in the ball-rooms of the Bey capital, she conceived for me a deep passion- 
ate affection. But Ida, being a flirt, never showed it. By no act, word 
or look could I ever discover that she gave tome one thought more than 
to the most insignificant of the numberless young fats who laughed and 
danced and flirted with ber. She was a queen in every respect, and she 
was determined that I should offer my homage submissively. Besides 
this, she was very clever and full of a brilliant, satirical wit, which some- 
times wounded, though I am certain that her heart was too generous 
and good to burt another’s willingly. Like all monarchs, she felt herself 
privileged, and believed that it was as easy for her to heal with a mere 
emile, as to wound with a mere word. 

I say I never guessed that she cared the least for me, but had I been 
more than the simple boy I was, I might have discovered it, for by series 
of artifices she contrived to draw me on first into a deeper passion, next 
into jealousy. To do this without repulsing me entirely, to excite my 
fears without destroying my hopes, she selected a young officer, of whom 
certainly I had little cause to be jealous ; for, though rather handsome, 
and very fashionable, he was so intensely vain, and so tiresomely heavy, 
that often she had delighted me with her clever mimicry of his absurdi- 
ties. And yet I was jealous, even to hopelessness—but then was I not 
jealous of the very rose she held in her fair hand? 

It was a terrible winter at Munich, where every winter is frightfally se- 
vere, and I was not strong. I was beginning to suffer from the intense 
cold, and Ida’s conduct brought suffering of another kind: I lost m 


a. 


buoyant spirits of yore, which the novelty of this brilliant life of the Car- 
naval season had brought out and elated beyond nature’s bounds. My 
love had taken a firm grip of me. I had but that one idea—that one face 
only haunted me by day and night. I never slept, was never calm for 
ten minutes. My morning walks were all taken in that quarter where I 
knew—for love knows so much by tnstinct—that she would be. My even- 
ings were devoted to meeting her, whether at ball, soirée, or common re- 
ception. It is true that she always kept a place for me by her side ; that 
while the heavy Stockenheim was occupied with elaborating some stu- 
pid compliment on the other side, she would turn to me with some flow 
of wit, which the officer strove to catch, and when caught, paseed ten mi- 
nutes in attempting to understand. It is true that I saw and knew all 
this, and yet I was jealous—and the more so because I adoped the world’s 
narrow reasoning, and said to myself, “ This very conduct is a proof of 
her indifference. If she cared one atom for me it is not in this way sbe 
would show it.” And she did not show it. She seemed to keep me, as it 
were, for her companion, because I was cleverer and quicker than the 
rest—but I knew that the heart has no rules, and that a woman may be 
Seat? by mind, but is bound by some sympathy which she cannot 
a. 
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Thus I went on for some time. Beside her I lived, but when away 
from her one moment a strange depression came over me, and the idea 
daily grew upon me, that I should soon sink under the excitement of this 

ble passion. It was, therefore, that I dreaded more than death to 
disclose my love. I felt that a refusal would kill me at once, and this 
dread grew upon me so fearfully that for hours I would lie on my sofa or 
my bed listless and unable to move. Of course I went to a doctor. for I 
would not confess to myself that there was no other disease in me thag my 
hidden passion. The man of drags shook his kead, saw through me partly, 
and recommended change of scene. I never went near him again. 

One evening I met Ida at the Duchess D ’s. Ihad ros daily 
more excited, and every day I had imagined that she seemed to under- 
stand me more. I was now almost beyond self-government, and she was 
wonderfully kind. Though Stockenheim was there, she daneed with me 
only, and we roamed through the rooms together, and I talked petty 
and excitedly, now about the world in which I mixed, but which I hated, 
and now about myeelf, and my own awful presentiment of death. 

At times she listened seriously, I almoet thought, sadly ; but then 
when she had drawn me on to speak still more fervently, she would burst 
out into a laugh, tell me I was mad or a dreamer, or ask me if I had 
made my will and left her anything. 

Once ae we quitted the ballroom, I saw her turn, and throw a glaace 
to Stockenheim, who was watching her, asa dog watches his master eat- 
ing witb a strong appetite in his great unmeaning eyes. 

e strolled from room to room, and I did not see that the officer was 
following us. At last, in a little boudoir, I stopped her short. 

“ You have laughed at me long enough,” I said, and my whole soul 
wasin the worde. “ You must listen seriously for one moment. and 
then—then, when you have killed me, you may laugh as you like—I can- 
not help it. I koow it will be my death- blow; but I must speak now. I 
love you—love you more than—” 

“ How very amusing! How ra hn absurd! Monsieur Stocken- 
heim,” and here like an apparition he aneres in the doorway, “ do 
come to my rescue. Here is Mr. G——making me an offer. Ha, ba, ba.”’ 

“ Enough,” I muttered. “ Laugh now. It is your last chance.” 

And with that I fled. 

For a week I lay on my bed, more dead than living; I nursed my 
gtief, my rage, my despair, and every hour brought me lower. One or 
two friends came to see me, and one of them—one of those kind, charita- 
ble beings who always take care to tell you the news you least wish to 
pt the intelligence one morning that Ida was engaged to Stock- 
enheim. 

“ I will not believe it,” I cried, hoping against hope, and roused from 
despair by this new blow. “ I will go and judge for myself.” 

iy vehemence gave mean unn igth. I dressed rapidly, and 
in spite of the entreaties of my faithful valet, who seemed traly attached 
to me, and had nursed me oerefully during that terrible week, I rushed 
out and arrived at the door of the Frankenstein’s hotel. I asked for Ma- 
dame la Comtesse first, and when she was denied, boldly demanded ad- 
mittance to see her daughter. The astonished porter assured me—and I 
thought I saw a lie in his face—that not one of the family was at home. 

I turned away in misery, and, by one of those fatalities so common in 
life, Stockeabeim at that moment lounged listleesly up; I bowed stiffly 
to him, and crossing the street, watched him. He was admitted, and 
there was now no doubt. . 

That day I lay in a fearful state. For hours was unconscious. I was 
afterwards told the doctor had come, and pronounced me in danger. I 
knew it well myself. I feit so powerless, so down-stricken, that 1 could 
not hope to survive. 

Towards night, however, I recovered a little. I became conscious. 
But I lay without a movement, with one band stretched upon the coun- 
terpane, cold as ice. The first thing I recognised was something warm 
bembath this hand. It was the broad muzzle of my dear old dog Cesar, 
who had watched beside my bed, fearful to distarb me, and now, by that 
wonderful instinct which God gives the dog that he may be man’s friend, 
had perceived that I was conscious, aod quietly assured me thus of his 
presence and love. 

I tried to speak, and in low, gurgling sounds I bade my valet be kind 
to poor Ceesar. 

** Lam dying, Karl,” I said. “I know I cannot live over to-night. 
You have deen a faithfal servant, and to you I leave all that belongs to 
me in the way of personal property. In retarn, you must take care of the 
dog. Never leave him; promise me you will not. And—and when lam 
gone—you must write home and tell them all.” 

I could say no more, for I felt death was stealing fast upon me. 

The man bent over me, and wept like a child amid his promises. 

Then came the awfal begig of death. From what a life of careless 
worldliness was I passing into eternity. I had been gay, indifferent, 
thoughtless. I had lived for the world, and with it. How many a vice 
or sin, which I had once thought trivial, now reproached me with its 
glaring wickedness ; and as eternity seemed to open upon me, and the 
awful judgment threatened, how vain, how wicked did all my life seem. 
Even that treasure, that one thought to which I had now long devoted 
my whole heart and soul, was a trifle, a folly, a vanity before God and 
that awful awakening. {was too weak to pray—I could only dread— 
and gradually my thoughts grew dimmer and dimmer. My memory 
passed ; I felt that life was going from me. It was dreadful. I vtrug- 
gled to keep it. I drew a long breath. It was in vain. The breath 
came quick and thick ; I felt it growing weaker and weaker. My head, 
my brain seemed to melt even, and then the last breath rattled up through 
my throat, aod I was—dead. 
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You ask me what were my sensations in deatb. I had none. If death 

be what I suffered, or rather underwent, then the soul must be asleep or 
unconscious. I know not. I am a Christian and not a Sadducee, and 
rience has a right to have shaken my faith. 
What I did feel, however, when feeling returned, I will tell you. At 
first it was an icy coldness, far surpassing any winter chill that you can 
imagine ; no outer cold, but a complete absence of warmth, within as 
well as without, even in the breath of my nostrils. Still I felt it most in 
my hands and feet. My next sensation was one of utter powerlessness, 
and that too of will as wellas of muscle. I lay—I was conscious of exis- 
tence—but there was no thought ia my mind, no movement in my body. 
My heart may have beat, probably it did so, but I knewit not. I scarce 
even felt the breath pass through my open mouth, and as much as I did 
feel was cold and heavy. I say I was conscious. But that wasall. I 
might bave been dead. This might have been the grave. I knew not. 
All thought—all memory was gone. 

Then little by little my feeling grew sharper. I felt the cold more 
keenly still, and it was frightful agony. Then, too, I felt a strange pain 
in my stomach, as if it was shrivelled up. 

i know not how long I endured this, but it seemed to rouse my dor- 
mant will, and as that returned, the use of my other senses returned like- 


Y | me out. 
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keener, and the agony of cold and weakness 
ble, my will grew stronger, my th returned dimly, 
mory was utterly gone, and I determined to 
had no idea that I was dead, for [had no memory that I had ever 
htt but I ~~ conscious of existence, and instinct, I suppose, 
self preservation. ani 

My first attempt was to open my eyes, and in this I atlea 
But I saw nothing. All was dark. Only when I hed lain for some 

ing upwards, did I know that there was space of dark air above, and 
that I was not shat in close. rf , 

My next effort was to feel what was in my hand. Whatever it might 
be, | knew that it was smooth, and somewhat warmer than the 
athe le bi pede ee Wane this viel rau ia vain. 

a ,t le an unex j ID, 
rouscles not being wholly Lider my will, and ae it did so, I felt Bae 
drops fall on my face. . 

It was this that saved me: this, as it were, that awoke me. These 
drops brought the blood more quickly throagh my icebound veins and 
thawed me into life. Then I knew at once that I held a bottle in 
hand, and in my irightfal gnawing hanger, inetinot guided it to mouth. 
I poured half the contents down into my throat, and ob! how 
they burned, yet how completely they me. 

It was brandy, and my memory returned tly for me to know that 
it was co. Yet I-guessed nothing from that. My mind could not do more 
than perceive. I was too powerless to draw on Talapence. 

Bat now the pain was lessened, my blood was warmed, I felt that 
heart beat. Iwas conscious that I was alive. Aud now, too, though 


was still unable to move, I could feel that I was ebat ap in some narrow 
onal My feet touched something upright below them. My arms were 
aid c 


ose to my sides, and my fingers and elbows found oa aoe eee 
and wooden on each side. . re was frightfally cram and this was a 
in, and a source too of a va nyo lie yee and 


lt m ones ng, and 
onged to be free. Yet I could not move. I felt asi impeoned aed 
this feeling was almost worst than the rest. yw 

I raised my arm again witb an effort andswallowed some more brandy. 
Thea my sight became clearer, and I discovered a dim, grey light, as of 
the morning twilight, stealing apon the darkness. : 

Presently I could move my arms. I passed them about my body, a 
felt a number of brass buttons, and the smooth cloth of a coat, and 
smoother satin of a large embroidered waistcoat. This taught me no- 
thing. I thought it quite natural, but that was all. I remembered no- 


thing at all. 
Then I tried to arms over the wooden casing that held 

and when I had 

sy, whieh mé@of 


in doing £0, I pane comer crisp and 
ea mi , and some’ m smooth, w' 
my returning memory told Mewar Fittone od we 
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I asked myself what all this meant, whether I was alive or dead, dream- 
ing, or awake. In vain I tried to remember anything about myself : my 
memory seemed bound up beyond those simple limits. But I could bear 
it uo longer. I made a great effort, and by the aid of my arms, raised 
myself into a sitting posture. ; 

Oh! how dreadfal'was the tcene. I was surrounded by dead bodies in 
coffins in every direction, and corpses, too, not in a natural state for 
cor to be in, but decked in fice clothes, and surrounded with flowers 
—sham flowers, made of crape or muslin, and gay ribbons,—corpses, in 
marriage garments. 

I knew not what it meant. For some mioutesI gazéd in simple un- 
consciousners. Next to me was an old man with white hair, his chee 
sunken in on both sides, his jaw broken down, as it were, from his f : 
and he was in the blue and red uniform of a general, and a star—mocke- 
ry !—upon his breast, and around his coffin, roses and tulips of every 
gaudy hue. His eyes were closed, but on his face was a look of 

On the other side of me was a fair girl, of nineteen perhaps. was 
in » ball dress of white ; and ob ! how that brought my memory back. . I 
remembered that I had often seen such a dress. I knew not where or on 
whom, bat the memory seemed painful to me. 

This girl was lovely. Her face was still round ; her white lips parted 
in a gentle, heavenly emile ; her white shoulders still smooth, bat the 
young bosom that had once, perhaps, throbbed with love, now cold, 
sunken, still. I looked long at the face. It was beautifal. It produced 

leasure in me. I did not remember it, and yet as I gazed I thought I 

ad seen it somewhere—in some dream. There were many other bodies, 
and I stared at them all—at least all that the dim light allowed me to 
see ;—but suddenly I shook, shuddered, and trembled. I had at last re- 
membered that this must be death, and then I knew that I was really 
alive, and the thought of being alive amid the dead was awful. 

I made a desperate effort, raised myself on my sinking legs, and crawled 
from my coffin. Before me was a large glass - I remembered it 
must be a door. I crawled to it in agony agony,—the pain of 
longing to escape, and the impossibility of doing so from weakness. At 
last I reached it, and by another effort stood up and looked out, and in 
the grey moonlight—for euch it was—I saw a vast grave-yard, Oh! 
even that sight, all alone as I was, was cheerful compared with what was 
behind me—the dead. age ce to open the door. I felt and found a 
handle, but it was useless. I tried to scream, and my voice fell almost 
without sound back into my lungs. Yet even its slight sound terrified 
me. I feared lest it should wake some of those bodies behind me, and 
7 bona ng! an re force to my weak, wasted limbs, _ 

ook the door w my might. I thrust my fist throu 
glass, and then I uttered a wild} ferelng shriek. dag 

Oh ! how terrible was that solitude. The sound echoed through the 
dead-house, and passed over the white, quiet tombstones, and there was 
no answer. I shrieked again and again, and then, utterly weakened, I 
clung almost senselees to the door. ; 

It seemed an age that I hung there, shrinking close up to escape the 
horror behind me—an age of agony. 

At last a light gleamed close by. 

Ob! how it cheered me. I called for help, and no longer feared my 
own voice. Still there was ro answer; but in a moment or two, a figure 
advanced slowly and cautiously, and, by heaven! I thought it was the 
figure of a dead man—so white, so full of dread was the face. It ad- 
vanced, step by step, holding the light before it high up with a tre 
hand. I cried, but still it answered not. I cried “ For God’s sake let 

Are you a man oracorpse?” ~ 
He anewered not, but came on slowly, and I could see him tremble. 


At last he came almost close up, but stopped and turned light fall 
upon my face. For some minutes, at least, he stood thus, not know- 
ing who or what he was, whether dead or alive, I could only cling to the 


door and gaze at him madly. 
Presently I heard a jingling as of iron, next a grating in the lock>of 
the door, and then the door was opened, and T fell insensible on my 
face. 
When I revived, it was with a feeling of pleasure about me. 





wise. My eyes were closed, but I knew that [ could see, for I perceived 
a weight of darkness above the shat lids. Presently, too, I grew aware | 
that there was something in my right hand, as my senses grew keener and | 


I wasv 
warm and comfortable. Somebody was rubbing my feet. —somebody 


else chafing my hands. Some time this lasted, and then I sat up. 
I was in @ small room with a fire and a lighted candle, and the man of 
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the lantern, whom I gradually recognized, was rubbing my feet, while 
r man, whom at last I recognized too as my own doctor, was stand- 


ing beside me, clap ing the palms of my hands violently. 
“ Thank God!’ heard bim exclaim, and the sound of this voice 
cheered me. ’ 


At length I was alive again. They gave me food which I devoured ra- 
venously ; they gave me a warm drink, which made me feel fresh and 
hearty, and after an hour’s time or so, I was sitting up talking almost 
sensibly to the doctor. . 

It was then for the first time that I discovered that I was dressed in 
fall diplomatic costume. What absurdity! 

And now you will be asking what all this means, and I will give you 
the key of the wonder, to set your mind at rest. 

Of course you have guessed that I had been in a kind of trance; for- 
tunately, however, ofa slight kind, and one which only lasted two days. 
You must know, then, that at Munich and in many other Continental 
towns, the plague was once a terrible guest. In consequence of this, it is 
cnpeeere to convey every dead body, an hour or two after death, to a 

ublic dead-house, where they lie in their coffins till all is ready for their 

terment. But as trances occasionally happen, and people have been 
known to come to life again, the friends dress them up in their clothes of 
state aad surround them with flowers, in order that should they awake 
they may not be shocked to death again by finding themselves in 4 grave- 
cloth and @ hard coffia. ESB 9 Pretty idea, te make death look so gay ; 
for, after all, is not death a wedding, a marriage of the soul to its Maker, 
«which brings us into the blessedness of eternal life? So then they deck 
them for a wedding, and they place in the band of each a bottle or flask 
of brandy, that they may not die of exhaustion. 

Of late years they have bad recourse to another expedient, which ua- 
er ay oe | for me was unknown in my day. They attach to the fingers 
of the dead body a ring, to which is fastened the wire of a bell which 

the room of the guardian of the . The slightest move- 

t of the limbs suffices to ring this bell, and the watcher, prepared 
cordials and restoratives, rushes to the place, and rescues the wretch- 

ed creature from the awful position. But in my day the instances of 
trance bad been very few, and, as I afterwards learnt from the watcher, 
he had never known one before, which accounted for the alarm he was in. 

Ie it strange or not that my first thought, when I recovered my me- 

sufficiently to know that I had thus woken up from death, was 

for this return to life, and a horror of death, an awful) dread 

of dying again? The fact was, that my memory went no further. Up to 
this time I remembered nothing that had taken place before the trance. 
All my y past life was a blank, and I only remembered witb a shudder the 


scene of death that I had lately gazed upon. 
But ly the sight of an old face—that of the doctor—recalled a 
faint glimmering of the far past, far indeed as it seemed to me. The doc- 


° tor, by food chance, was an old friend, and moreover, a clever leech and 


‘Your John had red hair, and besides, I know that man. 


* “free from the dread and agony I had suffered, and, as 


t man. 
“ And what?” I asked him, “ is the meaning of all this?” 
“ What? my dearfriend. What else should it be except that youhave 


~ been very in, and I had you brought to my own house that I might nurse 


\ ‘you better 
f I was silent for a time. This answer did not satisfy me, and at last a 
‘ bright thought struck me, and looking archly at the wary disciple of 


o- an @& 


" positively necessary to my happiness, and he probab: 


en, I said: “ Ah but, doctor, how does that man come to be here ?”” 
“That man,” eaid he, emiling in spite of himself: ‘why, my dear 
friend, that’s my servant Jobn ; don’t you remember him?” 

** Ab, doctor, doctor, I’m afraid you are trying to make a fool of me. 
He belongs to 
the—the cemetery.” 

“Oh! nonsense, you’re dreaming. Well, how do you feel now?’’ 

I certainiy felt a new man. Though weak and depressed, still I was 
sat op in a large 
chair near the cheerful fire, and looked at the doctor’s well-known and 
now cheerful little face—for he was delighted to find me recovering, 
though he would not leave me—the memory of the past stole back by fits 
and starts. 

At last I took a strange resolution. 

Wittha great deal of trouble I persuaded the doctor to keep my resur- 
rection, as I called it, a profound secret for a few —— I told him it was 

y thinking that I re- 

uired great care, at last consented on condition that I would go back to 

house during that time. i then addressed myself to the man, and by 

liberal promises of payment, I learned from him that I’ was then in the 

‘watch-house attached to the cemetery ; and further, that my funeral was 

Lap taken place the next day, for I had been dead two daye. I induced 

to keep the secret, too, and that i might carry out my plans, he was 

to take the clothes I then had on, to nail up my coffin in the morning, 
and to prepare everything for the funeral, as if I were really dead. 

. When all these arrangements were made, I retired to the doctor’s 

ouse. 

The next morning I sent out the doctor’s servant to buy me an enor- 
mous pair of false moustaches and a light-coloured wig, shaved off my pet 
whiskers, which were very large and silky, and baving donned a suit of 
the doctor’s sombre ‘clothing, so unlike my usual well-made London at- 
tire, I promised asnelt an amusing campaign. 

At eleven o’clock I attended my own funeral! The mourners were not 
very numerous, conristing of Lord E——, who came in earnest, the two 
other attachés, who came for the sake of decorum, and a few German 
friends, who had been more or less intimate with me, and came to pass 
the time. . 

They assembled at my lodgings, but I had not courage to go up there, 
and waited till they had come down and the three mourning carriages 
were filing off. I jumped into the last of them, in which were already 
seated the two attachés, and by a strange coincidence, my rival Stocken- 
heim. 

I had not noticed his being there, and, I confess, when I found myself 
‘by bis side, I trembled like an aspen with emotion, and it demanded all 
my power over myself to prevent a revelation of my real character. But 
still greater was my amazement when I saw the real sorrow on the face 
of the heavy conceited German, so strongly contrasted with the indiffer- 
ence of my two countrymen, who had not only not been my rivals, but 
‘had always professed a tender friendship for me. I could not understand 
thie. Stockenheim, at least, had a right to rejoice at my decease, but 
there was no doubt about the reality of his grief. 

At first, they all three looked at me with some interest ; but my dis- 
guise was 80 complete that they could discover nothing more than an ac- 

ental likeness. I was so completely German in appearance, that the 
two Englishmen began talking to one another in English. 

“Devilish like poor G—— ; isn’t he?” said the younger one. How 
a sa Be saw the common-placeress of that ‘‘ poor.” 

“ Yes ; but he’s evidently a German—can’t be any relation. Besides, 
there has been no time for his friends to hear even of his first illness.” 

There was @ pause. 

4‘ D ——d stupid thing a funeral is!” began the younger one again. 

“Think so? For my part I rather like it. The churchyard is always 
to my mind the most cheerful place going. But then it is not every day 
one gets a senior moved from over one’s head.” 

“ Ab, my boy, and you think you will step into G——’s post. I wish 
you may get it, especially as I have been promised the first paid attaché- 

this six months.” 

“ And I have been stuck down in this cursed place for the last three 
years. It will be a gross shame if they give it you.” 

“ By Jove, how savage G—— would be if he could only hear us fight- 
ing for his empty post on the way to his funeral. Ha! ha! and he, too, 
80 devilish proud as he was—ha! ha!” 

I noticed here that Stockenbeim looked thoroughly disgusted at the 
merriment, and my heart melted towards my rival. 

“ Yes, and he was one of those terribly affectionate men, who always 
want to make a bosom friend of you, nolens volens,”’ 

“ Ab,” thought I, “I shall not attempt that a second time with you, 
my boy. Make your mind easy on that score.” 

“ Yes, a fellow, very,” answered the younger. “ But a thorough 

so awfully romantic and spoony.”’ 

“ Ab, talking of that, I wonder how the fair Frankenstein stood the 
news of his death. But Stockenheim can tell us more about that.’ 

Ieould feel my heart thump like an earthquake within me as he said this. 

The speaker turned to Stockenheim, to whom he spoke in German. 

“ flave you seen Madile. Frankenstein since the unbappy event?” he 
asked, with profound misery in his voice. 

“ Alas, no,” answered the heavy officer. “She has shut herself up ; 

accuses bereelf of being the cause of it. She is quite mad with grief, 
they aay 3 aad indeed they will not even admit me to the house, though 
I was— 

« —_quite her cavalier servant,” suggested the elder attaché. 

“ No, not that. LIalways had an idea that she was attached to this 
young Eoglishman, and now there can be no doubt of it.” 

Good heaven! I was beside myself with joy. I longed to leap from 


the carriage, and rush to the Frankensteins, and clasp Ida in my arms: 
But I had deeper plans, and dared not yet. I longed, however, to ques- 
tion him as to the proofs of this ; but then my voice would have betrayed 
me, and there I sat, oh! how happy, straining my ears to catch every syl- 
able. 

“ Bat really,” resumed the elder of the two attachés, “I am very much 
astonished at what you tell me about Madile. Frankenstein. Of course I 
do not mean to say that our poor dear friend was not worthy of all her 
sympathy and affection. Undoubtedly he was a young man who not only 

eserved all our esteem, but engaged all our affection.” (I could scarcely 
keep my countenance at this flagrant hypocrisy, after what he had just 
been saying in English.) “Then, too, be was very good-looking, poor 
fellow, and so engaging and agreeable in his manners. But no—; I 
meant to say that I had always observed about the young lady in quee- 
tfon a decided indifference to our poor friend, at least in all matters of 
the heart ; though, I confess, she seemed to enjoy his society and superior 
talents.”’ 

“ Just so,” answered the officer. “ Just what I always felt myself ; and 
without appearing vain, I may say that the young countess seemed to 
show a decided preference—”’ 

‘Yes, you Jucky dog ; she was always making Jes doux yeux at you, 
even while talking to G——.” 

“ But I grieve to say that this death,’’ continued Stockenheim (and 





there were tears in his voice), “ has not only deprived me of a man for 
whom, as a constant rival, I bad nourished & real friendship ; for, after 
all, although my rival, you may say, did he not also at the same time 
advance my interests—at least I thought so then—by affording a blind 
to society? However,I was saying, I have not only lost an excellent 
friend, but this event has disclosed many very bitter truths to me. 
confess, gentlemen, that I can have no doubt that this lovely girl was 
making me the blind, and was really attached to this unfortunate Eog- 
lisbman. And do you know why she acted in this strange manner?” 

“ Not the remotest, except that young ladies wil? flirt occasionally ; 
and I believe making love to one man, while you feel it for another, is 
one of the first rules of the charitable art of flirtation,” 

“ Well, however that may be, even admitting, as I fear is the case, that 
the young countess is a flirt —” 

“ You, at least, ought to admit it. Eh?” 

* Ah, you are cruel—”’ 

“ Forgive me, only just to you.” 

# Well, in this case it was otherwise. I have learnt that ber parents 
were, and still are most anxious that she should marry the young Duc 
de P , who, as you know, is no less wealtby in lands thas in rank.” 

“ Ab, I see; and so the youn g lady concealed her real preference by 
making you the pretext.” 

“ Alas, I fear so.” r 

At this nomeat, fortunately for me, the carriages, which had been mov- 
ing along at the slow pace which is supposed to be agreeable to grief, 
during this conversation, stopped near the cemetery, and we all adjourned 
to the grave. 

Near it was the empty coffia covered with a black pall. I stood by 
while the funeral service was going on, and really, at first, there was 
something so ludicrous in all this pomp and ceremony and well got-up 
grief over nothing but deal boards and brass nails, that I could scarcely 
refrain from laughter. 

Bat when Lord E——, the tears really in his eyes, came forward when 
all was done, and in a hoarse voice said: ‘‘ We have lost a good friend 
in the very flower of his youth—one whom I had learnt to love, and who 
can never be replaced to me—a diligent and hearty assistant, a true gen- 
tleman, and a man of heart,’’ then I felt almost sorry that I was not really 
dead, to merit such kindness—kindness never shown to a man till he is 
stiff and cold, and, you may believe me, | felt thoroughly ashamed of my- 
self for thus befooling an honest friendship. 

I looked round on those present, and from that moment, for the first 
time, I could detect who were true, who false friends, for grief is perhaps 
the most difficult passion to simulate. 

We dispersed, and so far I was delighted with my adventure, My death 
had not only revealed my true friends, but, far more glorious, had given 
me the heart that I prized above ail. Still, with a perversity pecu- 
liar to my nature, I doubted of the whole truth of what I had heard, and, 
to be brief, I resolved to judge for myself. 

The day passed, and when evening came, I had made up my mind to 
goand call at the Frankensteins in my disguive, and announce myself as 
a friend of my deceased self, charged by myself to carry some message to 
my own lady-love. The echeme was bold, but I determined to try it. 

As I went, however, I thought 1 would just look in at the cemetery. 
You probably know that it is the custom abroad, to decorate the graves 
of your friends and relations with flowers and immortelles. Now I had 
no relations in Munich, and very few foreign friends who cared sufficiently 
about me to undertake this. Still, I thought that my faithful valet, whom 
I had been astonished not to see at the funeral, might possibly bring his 
little token to a master he had loved so mucb. 

I determiced at any rate to see if any one cared about me. 

Just as I was entering the grave-yard, I saw two figures before it, one 
of which, clothed in deep mourning, I instantly recognised as that of Ida. 
I was amazed. What friend was she going to weep and prayfor? Ire 
membered that her grandmother was buried there. This possibly ex- 
plained it. But fall ofa vague hope that this was not her object, I fol- 
lowed her. She went first to the keeper, and presently I saw him con- 
ducting her—yes, oh !|—to my grave. 

Islipped from monument to monument, and finally concealed myself 
behind one from which I could watch her movements. The other figure, 
which was her maid, carried a basket of fresh flowers. Ida took them 
from her hand, and scattered them over the fresh-turned earth. Then 
bidding her retire a little, she knelt dowa beside the grave. 

Oh joy! ob joy! why was I not dead to drink ber tears as they 
—for I saw them—upon the sod? 
foolishness ? 

But I could no longer endure this restraint. The joy was too great for 
me. I stole quietly up, and stood near her. I heard her bitter sobs for a 
while, and—yes—her prayer, her fervent prayer—that she too might fol- 
low me soon. 

Then she rose slowly and sadly. She turned and saw me, and at first 
her face was deadly pale. Then recovering herself, she looked strangely at 
me, as if to ask why a stranger intruded upon her grief. I made a great 
effort to conceal my voice and my emotion, and then spoke. 

“* Mademoiselle,” I said, bowing respectfully, ‘‘ pardon my intrusion. 
This is the grave of my best friend. You can guess why I came hither. 
But when I found you here, knowing as I did that my poor friend had no 
relations in Munich, I immediately guessed that you must be Mademoiselle 
Frankenstein. Am I right in my conjecture?” 

She coloured violently, even in spite of the deadly whiteness of her 
sunken cheeks, and replied with dignity, “ You are right, sir ; but permit 
me to ask what. reason you had for this strange conjecture ?” 

“Twill tell you. You may not perhaps be aware that I was present at 
the death of my poor friend. I was the only person there besides his ser- 
vant. He charged me with a message to you—,”’ 

“Oh! (she pressed her hand to her heart) is it true? Ob! tell me, tell 
me, what he said.” 

“ This message I should have delivered before, had I not learnt that 
you were in affliction. I scarcely dared to hope that the death of my 
dear friend could be the cause of your sorrow, but I learned it this 
morning by accident, and I need scarcely tell you how rejoiced I was to 
hear it, for you must be fully aware that he was deeply—deeply attached 
to you.’ 

26h, me!” she exclaimed. ‘If I had been certain of that. Alas! But 
tell me now his message—quickly.” 

“Tt was a strange une. He imagined—I know not whether rightly or 
not—that you were attached to another person. But such was his devo- 
tion, 1 may almost say his madness, that he bid me warn you, for yonr 
sake, that he felt certafa—that he knew it by an inward instinct—that he 
should be with you after his death.” 

I was so fervent in uttering these words, that my voice resumed its na- 
tural tone in spite of myself. She started as she heard it, and her pale 
cheek grew paler yet. She stopped and looked me steadily in the face, 
and as she gazed, her own became more and more troubled. I felt I could 
not endure it muck longer, 

ts BS aaa be happy,” I said, hurriedly, “ to see bim once more, would 

ou not 
"a Yes, yes,”’ she cried. “But, oh! how your voice resembled his, and 
though it is dark, I seem to see some likeness even in your face. You are 
an Englishman. Tell me if you are not his brother, or some—” 

She stopped still, gazing on me ee with a look of uncertainty and 
almost of dread. I felt a tantalizing desire to tear off my disguise. to re- 
veal my living self and throw myself at her feet, but no——, I saw the 
ravages grief had made. I knew that this shock would be too much for 
her, and in gratitude for her love I made a strong effort and restrained my 





flowed 
Why was I alive to turn her grief to 








eagerness. 


I} ship compared with this? 


“You are not wrong,” I said, again disguising my voice. “I am 
a relation, but I cannot now explain how. [ have still, however, to 
a my message to you. It is a strange one, prepare yourself to 

“Tam prepared ; go on,” she replied, but in a voice so tremulous that 
it belied her words. 

“Tt was this: he bid me say that death is a strange thing, a deep mys- 
tery which none of us understand. He felt that he was dying, but he knew 
he might live again.” 

“ Yes, yes, and I shall see him again, I know, but—”’ 

“You will. You have only to name an hour to receive him, and he will 


be with you alive.” 

“ Alive! What do you mean, sir? You are jesting on a sacred 
subject. How dare you, sir, come here to mock me! Leave me im- 
mediately.” 


“T will leave you if a wish it, certainly. But I am bound to warn 
you. so you will see him.” 

I turned hurriedly away. She called after me, but I did not return. 
I felt that this assumption of mystery and this excitement of a vague hope 
was the best way to prepare her. 

When I bad gone some distance, I looked back. I saw her standing 
over the empty grave, with her head sank upon her bosom. What prayer, 
what wish was she uttering ? ‘ 

I now made haste to get back to my own lodgings, so as to resume my 
real character, and prepare for the evening. I had scarcely entered the 
porte-cochere of the large house in which I had lived before my death, 
when I beard a joyful, uproarious barking in the yard. It was Cmsar, 
my own dog, my best friend. ‘“ Ab!’’ thought I, “ what is homan friend- 
All my friends, even Ida herself, have been 
deceived by a mere wig and moustache ; but the dog we kick and beat 
and despise knows even the sound of my distant footsteps.” I went 
to bim, found him chained in the yard—he had never been chained 
when I was alive—received his wild caresses, and unloosed him. 

“Ah!” I thought, “ thie is a strange way of fulfilling my dying in- 
janctions. What does Master Karl mean by chaining the dog up?” 

I was not long left in doubt. As I mounted the stairs, I heard a noise 
of 1nost anwonted merriment in my own apartment. I knew the reputa- 
tion possessed by undertakers all the world over for joviality, but still I 
thought this going a little too far. 

I found the outer door open, and, walking in, opened that of the din- 
ing-room ; and there, to my amazement, amid an uproar of intoxication, 
with glasses rune on the table, and the room filled with a dense smoke 
from some dozen pipes, stood my faithful valet, addressing a speech to 
some ten or twelve ms, couriers, butlers, powdered mercuries, and 
sleek French cooks from the em and the houses of nobility. I was 
certainly more amused than annoyed, and thinking it just possible that it 
might be the custom in Munich to hold a wake after a master’s death, I 
bowed to the company. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen,”’ I said, very blandly, ‘“ my bu- 
siness will do at any time.” 

“Tm glad to hear it” cried Karl from the end of the room, and more 
than three parts drunk, “I’m not much in the humour for business just 
now. But don’t go away, my friend. Come in, bring yourself to anchor, 
and take a glass of port—dayvilish fine port—too,’ 

I took a seat meekly, and a “ gentleman” in plush and powder did me 
the honour to pass the decanter which contained my own superb wine, 
which had been bottled in 1795, and which these rascally varlets were 
An down their throats in tumblers! No wonder they were rather un- 


steady. 

Meanwhile I was observing my very faithful valet. He was certainly 
magnificently got up. He was not content with baving arrayed his per- 
eon in the very cream of my wardrobe, in the most “ chaste”’ of my “ con- 
tinuations” and the most delicate of my vests, but he had gone to the ex- 
tent of mimicking my “ get-up” in every particular. By dint of a libe- 
ral supply of my macassar, he had given to his naturally stubborn hair 
all the elegant twists and curls of my own negligé locke, a style which 
was then just coming into fashion. The lace frill, the most recherché I 
possessed, was disposed in the same careful, careless manner which it was 

enerally supposed I was wont to study ; though with my dying breath 

will assert that I never spent two minutes over the arrangements. Then 
be had drawn on with considerable difficulty a pair of my Paris gloves 
of the most delicate lavender bue, which I kept expressly for the purpose 
of going to court in ; and in his hands thus reduced—(be bad not succeed- 
ed in bringing the buttons to meet)—he waved with all the abandoa of a 
young exquisite, a handkerchief of the choicest cambric, which—tell it 
not in Munich—I had stolen from Ida herself. This was too much for me. 
But I was now accustomed to restrain my passions, and I bore it all with 
the most Christian humility. 

In the other hand he waved one of my sixty-shilling Hayannabs, took 
a slight puff at it, and then throwing it down with an inimitable air of 
disgust, exclaimed, “ These cigars is not worth a farden,” a jest and 


. phrase which elicited the admiration of all his compeers, 


“Gentlemen,” he then began, still waving the sacred cambric, and 
with his eyelids evidently weighed down by the fumes of my old port, “ I 
will resame my observations. I was saying, gentlemen, that our de- 
parted friend, Mr. G——, regarded me in the light of a brother—a bro- 
ther, did I say? Gentlemen, I should rather say a [hiccup]—a thiogim- 
bob—you know what I [hiccup] mean, gentlemen—in the light of his 
buzzom friend. You will understand, gentlemen, that it was impossible 
for him [another hiccup] to leave his property to any one else ; and in 
my hands, you will admit, gentlemen, that it is better lodged than in his 
own. As long as it lasts, gentlemen,—and there’s wine in them cellars 
down stairs as will keep us going many another night like this—as long 
as it lasts you will always find in this house, gentlemen, that beverage 
which inebriates, though it does not ——I mean to say ——- Well, 
gentlemen, I will not detain you. I have only to propose o toast, in 
which I am sure you will all unite, ‘To my late friend, Mr. G., and may 
he rest in peace for ever.’ ”’ bs 

For about ten minutes after this lively discourse, there was @ conti- 
nuous uproar of applause and health-drinking, mingled with nume- 
rous epithets applied to myself, which were neither choice nor flattering, 
and one individual near me remarked that “ he was doosed glad the old 
boy was under the ground, and he hoped a certain gentleman ta black 
would take care of him,” to which I replied, “Indeed, are you ?” 

When the uproar had subsided a little, I got up. ’ 

“T rise to return thanks,” I began ; but here I was assailed with an- 
indiscriminate clamour, and cries on all sides of “ Shut up,” “ Taro him 
out,” “ Hold your jaw,” and “ Put bis nose in a bag, do,” from the Eng- 
lishmen, while phlegmatic “ Donnerwetters” and “ Potgtausends,” from 
> regia kept me silent fcr some minutes. At length I began 
again :— 

“Tam sorry, my good men, to disturb your very innocent amusemente, 
and put an end to the agreeable position of Mr. Karl, over there. But 
unfortunately the gentleman over whose death you are now so amiably 
rejoicing is not dead at all.” . 

Another volley of interjections now stopped me again, but at length 
the majority seemed interested in what appeared to them the originality 
of my remarks, and silence was restored. — 

“ The best proof of what I say,” I continued, “ wil be to introduce 
him personally to you. I believe most of you know Mr. G—— by sight.” 
Here, to the utter amazement of all present, I pulled off the wig, “ and 
most of you would know him again, if you were sober enough to have 
your senses about you ;” and this time I pulled off the false moustachios, 
and stood in propria persona before them. 

My faithful valet reeled in horror and fell back. The other servants, 
most of whom had seen me often enough to recognize me at once, turned 

ale as death, and jumping up from their seats, pushed frantically, tamb- 
ing one over the other, to where their quondam host lay gasp!0g, and 
shouted, “ Fire! robbery! it’s his ghost, it’s his ghost !” 3 sie 

It was as much as I could do to keep my countenance at their dismay, 
but the tables were doomed to be turned. Two or tbree of his associates 
helped the luckless Karl to his legs. He stared at me in bewilderment 
for a moment or two, and then, seizing a decanter from the table, flung it 
at my head with all his might. 

I bent down and avoided the blow which would certainly have killed 
me. But the next minute the rascal shouted with exultation, “ Never 
wind him, you fools, it’s all a hoax, it’s a flam ; some fellow as wants to 
frighten you. It’s not G—— at all. He’s made a mess of it this time, 
for he’s regoiion the whiskers, and G—— was too fond of his to come 

thout them. 
we This was certainly a ‘stumper’ for me, for I had quite forgotten 
that I had made a sacrifice of those favourite appendages that very mora- 
ing. I was now in the midst of @ dozen infuriated drunkards, and the 
position was embarrassing, for I was in a hurry to get dressed to go and 
see Ida. Luckily I remembered that Casar had slipped into the room 
after me when I came in, and I now saw him lying at my feet. He might 
help me. 





“Now, you scoundrels,” I cried, “ you pretend to doubt my identity, 
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bat I’ll show you that I am really 
shame. Here, Cesar—here, boy.” 

In a minate the faithful beast jumped up, and, putting bis paws on my | 
shoulders, poked his broad nose into my face. 

“There, you rascal,” I cried to Karl. “Do you remember what you 
promised me on my death-bed? and instead of performing it, while you’ 
get drunk of my wine two days after my death, youchain up this poor 

og that never had a collar round his neck before. Are you not ashamed 
of yourself?’ 

“ Ashamed of myself!” 
tumbler of old port. 
should like to know. 
the dog down stairs.” : 

“ Of course he has,” cried the others, with one voice. “ Let's duck 
him—let’s take him down and pump over him. Serve him right. 

I tore off my coat, and then, with all the coolness I could muster, turned 
up my wrist-bands, and prepared for fight. 

“ Now, then, you rascals,” I said, showing a practised fist. “ The firet 
man that comes a foot nearer me will feel the weight of this.” 

Another uproar succeeded to this invitation. Chairs were knocked 
over, glasees rattled down, decanters emashed, candles thrown over, and 
a general scramble and pell-mell ensued. One or two of the younger 
Englishmen showed fightdike Britons, but I had the advantage of being 
sober, and sent them reeling and rolling among the dead men. The din 
and uproar, the oaths and shouts, were deafening, and a general rush was 
made ai me, and, being in a corner, and assailed by balf a dozen at once, 
I was juet running the riek of being smothered, if I escaped being mar- 
dered, when the door was burst open, and, pale and breathless, the por- 
ter of the house rushed in. 

The moment he saw me, a at me,.and grasped out: “ There, 
he is; there—there. Oh! Karl, Karl, it’s your master, man; be’s 
come to life again ; he’s risen up ; he’s never been dead. Ob Lord! Ob 
Lord! Fritz at the cemetery told me bimeelf.”’ 

I cannot and will not describe the scene that followed. wy resurrec- 
tion was fully confirmed, and the convicted rascals bung their beads in 
despair. I had better pass over the disgusting servility of the faithful 
Karl, who swore that it was all unintentional, that “it was the drink as 
had done it,” that “Oh! he was elighted to see me again,” and so 
forth. I contented myself with taking him into my room, and ong 
him strip off everything that belonged to me, and ther quietly inform 
him that his services were dispensed with. It was in vain that he went 
down on his koees and implored forgiveness, and begged me to keep him 
in my service. I forgave him his conduct, but I told him that I wanted 
a faithful servant, and I was afraid he was too much attached to my me- 
mory to be sufficiently devoted to myself. 

I soon found that the news bad spread like wildfire through the town. 
The man at the cemetery bad not been able to keep the secret from bis 
wife, and she, of course, had published it widely abroad, sv that when I 
was ushered up into the drawing-room at the Frankenstein, I felt a pair 
of the softest, roundest, dearest arms thrown round my neck, and hot 
tears of joy poured thick and fast upon my bosom, Ida was mine, and 
three weeks afterwards the worthy, heavy, conceited but good-hearted 
Stockenheim officiated as my bridegroom’s map. 

But the best part of the joke is tocome. The faithful valet, when he 
found that nothing would induce me to take him back into my service, 
in spite of all his protestations, actually sued me in court for the recovery 
of the personal,effects which I bad left him by word of mouth on my deathb- 
bed. At that time the German law was in a fearful state of complication, 
and though the case was as clear as daylight, 1 found that in all proba- 
bility it would either go against me or the cause would continue for some 
six or seven years, and ruio me in costs. I therefore offered to make a 
compromise, when the devoted Karl quietly bearded me to my face, and 
told me he was not to be done out of a penny of Ais own. This happened 
just after my marriage, when I was io all the glow of perfect happiness, 
and wished to be at good will with every liviog creature; and you will 
laugh to bear that rather than go on squabbling about the matter, I 
handed every single thing out of my wardrobe and dressing-case to the 
rapacious scoundrel}, and actually paid him five pounds for the cambric 
handkerchief which I valued so much as an old teken. 

“And now,” said Mr. G . with a deep sigh, “forty years are 
passed, and Ida is gone to a fitter home, aud I am longing for the day 
when I shall be called to follow her; and yet, somehow, I dread the 
thought of death, for I feel that the next time it will not be so amusing 
to attend my own funeral.” 

ee 


THE ART OF WAR. 


SOULT; NAPOLEON; WELLINGTON, 


A Few Concludtig Passages from Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War (published here by Redfield). 

Soult’s claim to the admiration of bis countrymen is well founded and 
requires no vain assumption to prop it up. Vast combinations, in- 
exbaustible personal resources, a clear judgmgnt, unshaken firmness and 
patience under difficulties, unwavering fidelity to his sovereign and his 
country, are what no man can justly deny him. In this celebrated cam- 
paign of nine months, although counteracted by the treacherous hostility 
of many of his countrymen, he repaired and enlarged the works of five 
strong places and entrenched five great camps with such works as Marius 
himself would not have distained ; once he changed his line of operations 
and either attacking or defending delivered twenty four battles and com- 
bats. Defeated in all, he fought the last as fiercely as the first ; remain- 


myself, and the dog shall put you to 


cried the scoundrel, emboldened by & fresh | 
“ Ashamed of myself to you! Whoareyou? 1, 
Why of course you have been making friends with | 





‘ing unconquered in mind, and still intent upon renewing the struggle 


when peace came to put a stop to his prodigious efforts. Those efforts 
were fruitless because Suchet renounced him, because the people of the 
south were apathetic and fortune was adverse ; because he was opposed to 
one of the greatest generals of the world at the head of unconquera- 
ble troops. For q@bat Alexander’s Maccedonians were at Arbela, Han- 
nibal’s Africans at Cannwa, Cmesar’s Romans at Pharsalia, Napoleon’s 
guards at Austerlitz, such were Wellington’s British soldiers at this pe- 
riod. The same men who had fought at Vimiera and Talavera contended 
at Orthes and Toulouse ; and six years of uninterrapted success had en- 
gratted on their natural strength and fierceness a confidence which ren- 
dered them invincible. It is by this, Soult’s firmness and the constancy 
of hie army are to be valued ; and the equality to which he reduced his 
great adversary at Toulouse is a proof of ability which a judicious friend 
would put forward rather than suppress. 

Was he not a great general, who being’ originally opposed on the 
Adour, by nearly double his own numbers,—such was the proportion af- 
ter the detachments were withdrawn by the emperor in J anuary—did yet 
by the aid of his fortress, by his marches and combinations, compel his ad- 
versary to — 80 many troops for blockades, sieges and detached 

ts, that at Toulouse the latter was scarcely more numerous than the 
rench? Was it nothing to have drawn Wellington from such a distance 
along the frontier, and force him at last, either to fight a battle under the 
most astonishing disadvantages or to retreat with dishonour: and this 
not because the English general had committed any fault, but by the 


force of combinations which, embracing all the advantages offered by the 
country, left him no option. 
* a 


= * * 
Soult’s retreat from Toulouse, a model of order and regularit , was 
made in the night, which proves the difficulty of his sitaation: Hevers 
theless it was not desperate, nor was it owing to his adversary’s generous 
forbearauce that he passed unmolested under the allies’ guns, as an Eng- 
lish writer has erroneously assumed ; for those guns had no ammunition, 
and that was the reason why Wellington, though eager fo fall on him the 
11th, could not doso. On the 12th, Soult was gone, and his march, 
covered by the great canal, could scarcely have been molested, because 
the nearest point occupied by the allies was more than a mile and a half 
distant ; nor is it credible that Soult, as some other writers have ima- 
gined, ever designed to hold Toulouse to the last. It would have been 
an avowal of military insolvency to which his proposal, that Suchet 
should join him at Carcassone, and retake the offensive, written on the 
night of the 11th, is quite opposed. Neither wasit in the spirit of French 
warfare ; the impetuous valour and susceptibility of that people are ill- 
suited for stern Numantian despair. Place an attainable object of war 
before the French soldier, and he will make supernatural efforts to gain 
it, but failing he becomes proportionately discouraged; let some new 
chance be opened, some fresh stimulus applied to his ardent, sensitive 
temper, and he will rush forward again with unbounded energy, the fear 
. — never checks him, he will ages anything ; but the unrelent- 
ng vigour “ = British infantry in resistance wears his fury out. It 
oa 80 proved in the Peninsula, where the sudden deafening shout, roll- 
- — — 1408 eee fall and terrible sound than that of 
’ ollow 
startled and appalled those French on = artsy erty st nn Ue 


ment assault all other troops had give — ~ pgs whose fierce and vehe- 


Napoleon’s system of war was admirably ad 
augment the — excellence, and to eirengthon the be A c the 


1 | cible, indeed, nature had put a bar to that in the character of the British 





national character. His discipline, severe, but appealing to the feelings of 


hope and honour, wrought the quick temperament of the French soldiers 
to patience under h ipe, and strong endurance under fire ; he taught 
the generals to rely on their own talents, to look to the country wherein 
they made war for resources, and to dare everything, even with the small- 
est numbers, that the impetnous valour of France might have full play ; 
hence the violence of their attacks. But he also taught them to com- 
bine all arms together, and to keep strong reserves, that sudden disorders 
might be repaired, and the discouraged troops have time to rally and re- 
cover ‘heir pristine spirit, certain that they would then renew the battle 
with the same confidenee as before. He thus made his troops, not invin- 


soldier ; yet eo terrible and sure in war that the number and greatness 
of their exploits eurpasses those of all other nations, the Romans not ex- 
cepted if regard be had to the shortness of the period, nor the Macedo- 
nians if the quality of their opponeute be considered. 





80 great and important, was but an episode in their military history. “In 
Spain, large armies will starve and small armies will be beaten, 
was the saying of Henri 1V. of France, and it was not the light pbrase 
of an indolent king, but the profound conclusion of a sagacious general. 
Yet Napoleon’s enormous armies were 80 gene gor organized that 
they existed and fought in Spain for six years, and without cessation, for 
to them winters and summers were alike ; they endured incredible toils 
and privations, yet were not etarved out, nor were their emall armies 
beaten by the Spaniards. And for their daring and resource, a single fact 
recorded by Wellington will suffice. They captured more than one strong 
place in Spain without any provision of bullets save those fired at them 
by their enemies, having trasted to that chance when they formed the 
siege! Before the British troops they fell; but how terrible was the 
struggle, how many defeats they recovered from, how many brave men 
they slew ; what changes and interpositions of fortune occurred before 
they could be rolled back upon their own frontiers! And this is the 
glory of England, that her soldiers, and hers only, were capable of over- 
throwing them in equal battle. I seek not to defraud the Portuguese of 
his well-earned fame, nor to deny the Spaniard the merits of his constancy ; 
bat what battle except Baylen did the Peninsulars win? What fortress 
did they take by siege? What place defend? Sir Arthur Wellesley 
twice delivered Portugal. Sir John Moore’s march to Sahagun saved 
Angalusia and Lisbon from invasion at a critical moment. Sir Arthur’s 
march to Talavera delivered Gallicia. Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved 
Tarifa. Wellington recaptured Ciudad and Badajos, rescued Andalusia 
from Soult, and Valencia from Suchet; the Anglo-Sicilian army pre- 
served Alicant, and finally recovered Tarragona and Barcelona under the 
influence of the northern operations, which at the eame time reduced 
Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. England, indeed, could not alone bave 
triumphed in the struggle, but forher share let this brief summary 
speak. 

She expended more than one hundred millions sterling on her own 
operations, she subsidized both Spain and Portugal], and with her sup- 
plies of clothing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armie¥ of each, 
even to the guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops 
were employed by her ; and while her naval squadrons harassed the 
French with descents upon the coasts, and rig the Spaniards with 
arms and stores and money after every defeat, her land forces fought and 
won nineteen pitched battles and innumerable combats, made or sustained 
ten sieges, took four great fortresses, twice expelled the French from Por- 
tugal, preserved Alicant, Carthagena, Tarifa, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, 
wounded and took two hundred thousaad enemies, and the bones of forty 
thousand British soldiers lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the 
Peninsula. For Portugal, she re organised a native army, and supplied 
officers who led it to victory ; and to the whole Peninsula ehe gave a 
general whose like bas seldom gone forth to conquer. And all this and 
more was necessary toredeem that land from France. 

Wellington’s campaigns furnish lessons for generals of all nations, but 
they must always be especial models for British commanders in future 
continental wars ; because he modified and reconciled the great princi- 
ples of art with peculiar difficulties which attend gexerals controlled by 
este erin who prefer parliamentary intrigue to national interests. An 

oglish commander must not trust his fortune. He dares not risk much, 
however conscious he may be of personal resourses, when one disaster 
will be his ruin at home; his measures, must be subordinate to this pri- 
mary consideration. Wellington’s caution, springing from that source, 
has led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system of 
war; the French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have 
denominated it the Fabian system. ese are mere He held 
hfs army in band, keeping it with unmitigated labour always in a fit state 
to march or to fight, and acted indifferently as occasion offered on the of- 
fensive or defensive, displaying in both a complete mastery of his art. 
Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimesto his natural genius, 
always to his untiring industry, for he was emphatically a painstaking 
man. 

That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in execution, neither 
80 rapid nor co original a commander as Napoleon, must ‘be admitted ; 
and being later in the field of glory it is to be presumed he learned some- 
thing of the art from the greatest of all masters. Yet something besides 
the difference of genius must be allowed for the difference of situation ; 
Napoleon was never, even in his first campaigns of Italy, so harassed by 
the French as Wellington was by the English, Spanish and Portuguese 
governments ; their systems of war were however alike in principle, their 
operatiohs being only modified by their different political positions. 

reat bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations to pro- 
tect their flanks and communications without scattering their forces; 
these were common to both ; in defence firm, cool, enduring, in attack 
fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, yet always opera- 
ting by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they were 
alike: in following up a victory the Hnglish general fell short of the 
French emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a batter- 
ing-ram, down went the wall in ruins; the battle of Napoleon was the 
swell and dash of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and 
the roaring flood poured onwards, covering all. 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be 
discerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the 
Fabian school. He recommended that commander’s system to the Span- 
iards, he did not follow it himself; his military policy more resembled 
that of Scipio Africanus. Fubius, dreading Hannibal’s veterans, red with 
the blood of four consular armies, hovered on the mountains, refused bat- 
tle, and to the unmatched ekill and valour of the great Carthaginian op- 
posed the almost inexhaustible military resources of Rome. Wellington 
was never loth to fight when there was any equality of numbers; be 
landed in Portugal with only nine thousand men, with intent to attack 
Junot, who had twenty-four thousand ; at Roriga he was the assailant ; 
at Vimiera he was assailed, but he would have changed to the offensive 
during the battle if others had not interfered. At Oporto he was again 
the daring and successful assailant ; in the Talavera campaign he took 
the initiatory movements, although in the battle itself he sustained the 
shock. His campaign of 1810 in Portugal was — defensive, be- 
cause the Portuguese army was young and untried; but his pur- 
suit of Massena in 1811 was entirely aggressive although cautiously go, 
as well knowing that in mountain warfare those who attack labour at a 
disadvantage. The operations of the following campaign, including the 
battles of Fuentes Onoro and Albuera, the first siege of Badajos and the 
combat of Guinaldo, were of a mixed character ; so was the campaign of 
Salamanca ; but the campaign of Vittoria and that in the south of France 
were entirely and eminently offensive. 

Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And for the 
Englishman’s hardioess and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Bada- 
jos, the surprise of the forts of Mirabete, the march to Vittoria, the pas- 
sage of the Adour below Byonne, the fight of Orthes, the crowning battle 
of Toulouse! To say that he committed faults is only to say that he 
made war ; to deny him the qualities of a great commander is to rail 
Re the clear mid-day sun for want of light. Hgw few of his com- 
binations failed. How many battles he fought, victorious in all! Iron 
hardihood of body, a quick and scre vision, a grasping mind, untirin 
power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation an 
arrangement : all these qualities he possessed, and with them that most 
rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure conclusions on the sudden 
emergencies. This is the certain mark of a master-spirit in war ; with- 
out it a commander may be distinguished, he may be a great man, he 
cannot be a great captain : where troops nearly alike in arms and know- 
ledge oi opposed, the battle generally turns upon the decision of the 
moment. 

At the Somosierra, Napoleon sent the Polish cavalry successfally 
charging up the mountain, when more studied arrangements with ten 
times that force might have failed. At Talavera, if Joseph had not 
yielded to the imprudent heat of Victor fhe fate of the allies would have 
been sealed. At the Coa, Montbruns’s refusal to charge with his cavalry 
Crawford’s division, the loss of which would have gone far towards pro- 
ducing the evacuation of Portugal. At Busaco, Massena would not suf- 
fer Ney to attack the first day, and ibus lost the only favourable oppor- 


same Maseena suddenly suspended 

would probably have teen decisive. At Albuera, Soult’s column of at- 
tack, instead of pushing forward halted to fire from the first height they” 
had gained on Beresf 
and total defeat ; 
premeditated attack of the fusileers decided the contest. At Baross. 
with a wonderful promptitude Graham snatched the victory at the moment 


had 
failed to seize the most favourable opportunity 
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the whole war for crushing the allies. At Orthes, Soult let slip two op- 

portunities of falling upon the allies with advantage, and at Toulouse he 


| failed to crush Beresford. 


Look at their ameziog toils in the Peninsular war alone, which, though 


At Vimiera, Wellington was debarred by Bare trom giving a signal 
illustration of this intuitive generalsbip; but at Busaco and the 
of San Christoval, near Salamanca, he suffered Massena and M to 
commit glaring faults unpunished. On the other hand he has : 
nished many examples of that successful improvisation in which , 
poleon seems to have surpassed all mankind. His sudden retreat ) 
Oropeea across the T by the bridge of Arzobispo ; his passage of 
the Douro in 1809 ; his halt at Guinaldo in the face of Marmont’s over-. 
whelming numbers ; the battle of Salamanca, bis sudden rush with the: 
third division to seize the bill of Arinez at Vittoria ; his counter-stroke. 
with the sixth division at Sauroren ; his battle of the 30th, two ‘ 
afterwards ; his sudden ge of the Gave below Orthes. Add to. 
these his wonderful battle of Assye, and the proofs are complete that he 
possesses in an eminent de that intuitive perception which distin- | 
guishes the greatest gen { 

Fortune, however, always asserte her supremacy in war, and often’ 
from a slight mistake such disastrous consequences flow, that in ev 
nation the uncertainty of arms has been proverbia}. Napoleon’s march 
upon Madrid in 1808 before he knew the exact situation of. the British’ 
army isan example. By that march he lent his flank to his enemy, Sir 
Jobn Moore seized the advantage, and though the French Emperor re-' 
paired the error for the moment by his astonishing march from Madrid to. 
Astorga, the fate of the Peninsula was then decided. If be had not been 
forced to tura against Moore, Lisbon would have fallen, Portugal ; 
not have been organized for resistance, and the jeal of the Spaniards 
would never have suffered Wellington to establish a solid base at Cadiz : 
that general’s after successes would then have been with the things that . 
are unborn. It was not so ordained, Wellington was victorious, the / 
great conqueror was overthrown, England stood the most triumphant, 
nation of the world. But with an enormous debt, a dissatisfied people, , 
aining peace without tranquility, greatness without intrinsic strength, 
the present time uneasy, the future dark and threatening. Yet she re-. 
joices in the glory ofher arms! Aad it isa stirriog sound! War is the” 
condition of the world. From man to the smallest insect all are at a. 
strife, and the glory of arms, which cannot be obtained without the exer- 
cise of honour, fortitude, courage, obedience, modesty, and temperance, 
excites the brave man’s patriotism aod is a chastening corrective for the ; 
rich man’s pride. It is yet no pty for power. Napoleon, the 
est man of whom history makes mention—Napoleon, the most wonderful 
commander, the most sagacious politician, the most profound statesman, 
lost by arms, Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain and France. For- 
tune, that name for the unknown combinations of infinite power, was 
wanting to him, and without ber aid the designs of man are as bubbles 
on a troubled ocean. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOATS. 


A writer in this publication sang, some time ago, ef a book. It is my” 
intention to sing of a hero. Not of any of those pagan impostors unfa- 
vourably khown to us through the pages of Lempriére. Not of any of 
the moderns, whose exploits may have won for them the title : Cromwell,’ 
Napoleon, Nelson, the Revove Hardinge and Gough, the heroes of Silistria,’ 
and of Kars. The personage whom I am about to celebrate occupies 
my mind a position immeasurably higher than that accorded to any’ 
great ruler or great general. His worship was founded for me in 
early youth, bis altar was erected in the recesses of my boyish heart, and! 
the flame kindled on that altar will burn trae and constant to the end 
life’s third volume. I compare with the impression which he whilom’ 
made upon me, the impressions produced by other distinguished charae-” 
ters who have brushed against me in my after career ; and the latter seem” 
mere pigmies. After twenty long years he shall burst in upon my ma- 
ture manhood as I sit surrounded by ledgers and day-books, and all the’ 
material attributes of most unheroic life ; yet I recognise and bow down ' 
before the object of my boyish enthusiasm. He shall come from the’ 
Queen’s Bench, in rags, barefoot, blind, like Belisarius; yet the magic’ 
which surrounds his name survives his fallen fortunes. He remains to me’ 
at forty what he was at eighteen, the only being whom I ever admired or) 
envied. The hero to whom I allude is the Captain of the Boate. ; 

* He was most commonly not only the captain of the boats, but the cock’ 
of the school, of undisputed fistic pre-eminence over five hundred and* 
thirty Eton boys, and compelled to seek for rivals wortby of his strength’ 
and science among the bargees and boatmen who infested the banks of’ 
the Thames. Along the course of that silver-winding river, from Wind-' 
sor Bridge up etream as far as Surley Hall, he ruled an absolute monarch 
—a water-god. He arranged the regattas and the races ; he chose cap-’ 
tains of the various boats; he got up the matches with Westminster; he! 
issued ukases for the aquatic world generally. In a school passionately* 
addicted to water amusements, such a personage must necessarily occupy’ 
the position of the most successful general in a military republic. 
Captain of the Eleven, who could alone be put in competition with him,’ 
has always appeared to me to fill a much lower place in public opinion +” 
the cricketing, which he directed, not, after all, enlisting the gen 
sympathies of the community. He was, too, in many cases, a wizen fel’ 
low, who could net have stood up for five minutes against the highest 
weight in the eight, let alone its captain. It was impossible to look with 
respect upon such a character ; all that could be said was, that he was 
the best cricketer in the echool, as some colleger might be the best fives’- 
player, or some lower boy deep in the depths of the fourth form, might 
be the most expert at the game of rounders. 

But, of how many other pursuits, pastimes, and associations did my 
here not become, in virtue of his office, the director and chieftain! He 
usually chose sides at the “ wall”—a winter game, nominally after the 
fasbion of football, bat in which the breaking cf shins, bruising of faces; 


and it bas sometimes happened, the putting out of eyes, were the princi- 
pal gaols attained. He was the centre and sovereign of the “ big levy” 
—a kind of social aristocracy which deserves a word of mention. It was 


@ group formed of our notabilities and illustrations, who chatted together © 
with their books under their arms while waiting for the summons to 
morning and afternoon school. How wistfully did we, the emall fry,’ 
wander round the outskirts of this envied group. And how, like children ' 
of a larger growth, we formed ourselves into little gatherings and cote- 
ries of our own, to discuss our insignificant affairs with the same earnest- ° 
ness which was there bestowed upon matters of great public moment— ' 
the manning of the ten-oar, the mateh between the two sides of college,’ 
the challenge to be inserted in Bell’s Life. I believe that this vig levy 
was the truest aristocracy in the world, not even excepting the 4 
house of peers. To gain admission to it, it was necessary to show some 
claim beyond age, size, or standing in school. It was the council of our 
warriors and’athletes. Over it the captain of the boats ruled supreme. 
He was, in fact, thé chieftain of our tribe, the guardian of our honour, 
the great representative looked up to to support, in all extra-scholastic’’ 
pursuits and differences, the name and the reputation of an Etonian. 

The mode of electing this great officer was, in my time, perfectly regu- 
lar and fixed, and had probably been handed down by tradition from a’ 
remote period. It took place at the epoch of the great annual match, ’ 
ealled pper Sixes. The captain and the second captain of the boats’ 
tossed up for choice, and the person (I can ecarcely bring myself to call: ' 
him the boy) first named by éither of them was considered next in sue- ' 
cession to the captaincy, which he almost invariably inherited the follow- ° 
ing year. It very rarely happened that the same rae filled the : 
during tw boating seasons, as at the period of his elevation he 
naturally one of the elder lads about to proceed to college, or to eater 
the army. In this election, unlike most other elections, I believe that 
favouriteism very celdom exercised any influence, and the maxim of. 
“The right mao in the right place” received a practical illustration 
among us long before it was pressed upon the unwilling notice of the ° 
captains who had to choose sides for a more important contest. We had, ' 
I must tell you, such a thing as public opinion, by which the fittest car- 
didate had long since been designated, and against which the cock of the 
echool, no more than a prime minister—perhaps a good deal less—can in 
the long run hope to contend. So that the appointment was usually ac- 
quieeced in with at least as much readiness as has since marked our ac- 
quiescence in the appointment of admirals and generalissimos named to 
play out the great match between the two sides of Europe. 4 





I have already intimated, and must repeat, that to as, the lower boys, 
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youthful son of Anak was altogether the greatest, the most stupend- 
the most hable of human be one recollects the 
of Dr. Busby showing King Charles the Se over Westminster 
, and keeping his hat on the whole time, because he would not have 
pils believe that there existed in the world any more important per- 
than himself. Our captain might have walked bare-headed be- 
the Em of Russia without in any degree lowering himself in 
esteem. His position was, in fact, impregnable. He was usually 
ted out to new boys on their arrival, pretty much as the late Dake of 
ellington was signalled to the attention of country visitors in Hyde 
Park. It was a magnificent sight to see him in his official position on 
t state occasions,—the regattas of the fourth of June, and Electioa 
ay, for instance, when he was clad in the uniform of the ten-oar, 
the first boat on the river, of which he pulled stroke. At the tables which 
mn were, and perbaps still are, set out in the open air at 
Surley, he was what writers of a high order would style the cy- 
of neighbouring eyes. He distributed, right royally, scraps 
of cold fowl, and glasses of champagne to his fage, and the fourth 
form, who crowded round him. At the fireworks which succeeded, 
he stood up at the head of his crew, waved his hat, and led the cheering. 
On these occasions, even the masters recognised his position, albeit not 
written on the tablets of school precedence. They pastes him out to 
the fair visitors who thronged the towing path in their open carriages 
and chariots (I think that Broughams were not as yet invented,) and the 
Neweastle scholar and the best Grecian slunk past quite unnoticed, as 
much out of place as a poet-laureate at the storming of the Malakoff. It 
was a great sight, too, to see the captain on duck-and-green-pea night, 
is to say, on the alternative Saturdays in the summer half, when the 
crews of the three upper boats rowed up to Surley, to partake of the de- 
iis from which the procession received its name. Or to watch him 
ting the matches and sweepstakes in which, owing to his high posi- 
tion, he was debarred from taking an active part, Lower sixes, the two 
sides of college, the pulling, and eculling, and double-sculling sweep- 
stakes, and the like. He discharged, if I remember rightly, the actual 
gan which gave the signal of the start, and which was the only fire-arm 
an Eton boy could have let off in public without incurring a flog- 
. He sometimes ran by the side of the contending parties. He was 
always in training, and we believed him capable of distancing any profes- 
sional pedestrian, stag, or fancy boy, whatever, ia a run from Windsor all 
the way to London. Then, when not actually engaged in occupations 
connected with his own element, there was a grandeur about him which 
threw all the other notabilities of the schoo! quile into the shade. Ashe 
walked across the Playing fields, for instance, he seemed a greater man 
than the Captain of the Eleven. This, no doubt arose in some measure, 
from his branch of the service being the more popular of the two, justas, 
in the affections of Englishmen in general, the navy holds a higher place- 
than the army ; but it was also, in a great degree, to be attribated to bis 
stalwart appearance and personal strength, the special objects of admira- 
tion ia primitive infant communities ; whether of manlike boys, or child- 
like men ; whether in the British or South Sea Islands. It was a pleasure 
to watch him playing at cricket—almost a pleasure to fag out for him in 
the field. He was not very scientific, to be sure, but when he did catcha 
ball—what a swipe! What did it matter, after all, about the stroke being 
made in the wrong direetion, when the ball was spinning like a little speck 
at. the height of a poplar-tree, or wending its course far over the head 
of the outermost scout till it came to earth in the Fellows’ garden. 
What I have hitherto said of my hero, relates, of course, principally to 
the feeling which was entertained respecting him by the lower boys. As 
we rose in the school, and (a matter that was of more importance to some 
of us in those days) in the boate, our impression of our captain came ne- 
cersarily to be modified. No one is quite a hero to those who are in im- 
mediate contact with him—or, as the proverb expresses it, to his valet. 
We found the office filled by one of our own contemporaries, by a youth 
who had worshipped, and toadied, and fagged for the captain of the boats 
of five years before ; who bad passed in regular gradations, and through 
plates crews, from the Thetis to the Britannia, from the Britannia to 
the Victory, and so onward to the head place in the ten-oar. If he wore 
tail-coats, so did we ; if he smoked cigars, and felt a little indisposed after 
them, so, in like manner did we; if he bad thrashed a bargee, we, too, 
had had our not inglorious contests with the denizens of Slough and Salt 
Hill. Our reverence naturally in some degree diminished ; or rather, 
omens to the word already employed, I should say that it became mo- 
’ Srgeating upon a correcter view of its object. If we had lost the 
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cmagesreied notions conceived of him ia the days of our fourth-formdom, 
we at the same time acquired a juster appreciation of what he really 
was, of the difficulties which he had overcome, of the influence which he 
exercised. Just so, the courtiers who surround a king, and who know 
him to be very little of a hero,—perhaps very much of a drunkard,—may 
revere him in their own way to quite as great an extent as the peasant 
who believes that. his majesty washes his hands in a golden basin, and 
goes to sleep in his crown and coronatioa robes. 

During the four years that I trembled under the ferule of Dr. Hawtrey, 
we had a succession of three captains of the boats. The first, A., will be: 
remembered as having held the office for two successive years. Indeed, 
he remained at school a twelvemonth longer than he would otherwise 
have done, on purpose to retain it. Nothing can show more strongly the 
influence which a high position in the boats conferred among us, than 
the fact that boys would, in this way, very often seek to defer the period 
of their entrance at the University, or into the army, and persuade their 

nts to keep them at school, in order to rise to eminence on the river. 
_ A. must have heen, at the time of his leaving, very nearly one and twenty, 
and had quite outgrown the age to which the necessary restrictions of the 
school were adapted. He was in the sixth form, and so exempted from 
liability to the block. His execution which was, nevertheless, at one 
time talked of, for some great offence, would have attracted a larger con- 
course of spectators, than bad been gathered together on any similar oc- 
casion since Dr. Keate flogged the whole of the lower division. I remem- 
ber his thrashing a refractory cad in the town one day, when Mr. Z., fresh 
from Cambridge, and appointed one of the janior masters only a few days 
before, at the age of three and twenty, happened to come past. A comical 
expression of uncertainty, flitted across little Z.’s features, as he witnessed 
the scene ; he hesitated, with natural timidity, to walk up to the great 
grenadier. It certainly was bard upon him ; it was as though a newly 
ermined puisne judge were angen the very day of his elevation, to put 
down the Attorney-General. compromised the matter, by pretending 
to have seen nothing, and turned aside iato a neighbouring shop. A. left 
Eton, I believe, with more leaving books, or testimonials of regard, than 
had ever before been given toa boy. He carried away a library of some 
volumee. It must have been a melancholy moment for him 
when he last set bis eyes on the distant spires and antique towers of our 
foundation. Manhood could hardly have in store for him any such tri- 
umphe as “ve Yo ape — | ee I think, a highly a se 
est of Engla aps, has one of his fo-mer 

- id giana, and, perdaps, 
was succeeded by R., who certainly was not the best oar in the 
echool, and farnished one of the few instances of great admirals in our 
republic who have owed their rise to favouritism. His deficiency was so 
generally acknowledged that he became a kind of king fainéant—a mayor 
of the palace, prompnly sovpaling himself in the we of his lieutenant, 
T,, the captain of the Victory. ‘‘ Boys are so like men!” and British 
boys are, of couree, exactly like British men. No one will be surprised 
to , therefore, that although the real power had fallen into the hands 
of T., yet it did not permit him to wrest from his superior either the title 
of , or the place at the stroke oar. The feeling of the community 
not have tolerated such an usurpation. R. had been regularly 
chosen and consecrated at the Upper Sixes of the preceding year. To 
ispate the eligibility of the choice now, might be to bring down the 
whole fabric of our aquatic greatness with a crash. It had always been 
the custom, too, that the captain should row at the stroke oar, and, al- 
though by persisting in this arrangement, in the present case, it was ad- 
mitted that the college lost one very important match, we should not 
have been easily brought tc suffer an innovation. It will be seen that 
routine and red-tapeism are not confined to cabinets, where, indeed, those 
great Anglo-Saxon institutions only receive their highest developments, 

and attract attention by operating in a wider field. 

What might have happened, even with our well-ordered and congerva- 
tive spirit, if R. had stayed on another year, it is impossible to conjecture. 
Oar constitution, laws, and customs, whereof the memory of boy ran not 
to the contrary, would have come to a dead lock, similar to that of eighty- 
igh, or of the period of the Reform Bill. A tempest in some form or 

would assuredly have swept over our little slop basin, and the Great 
Admiral would have stood a great chance of going down in his cockboat. 
He would have been morally ionsured and put into a convent, like the 
Merovingians of old. Happily, the case did not arise, and T. started the 
following March, on the river, as de jure and de facto captain, with one 
of the finest eights that ever upheld the honour of Eton. He regained 


our laurels, lost under the reign of bis feeble predecessor, and vanquished 
—, ent. Nor were his exploits confiaed to the watery element ; 
cre 
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r, were popularly sup; 
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which was the same thing—an equal number of 


ing was in his day carried to height undreamt of before, and enforced by 
the strictest edicts of what bas since become known as a beneficent des- 
tism. The fasts of the church are not more religiously observed by the 
rappist, than was the diet of stale bread, raw meat, bottled porter, and 
hard-boiled eggs, by the athletes who rowed under the motto of Floreat 


‘Etona. The effect of this system upon lads of eighteen certainiy was to 


produce the demise of two of them within a few years, and the permanent 
enfeeblement of several others; but the chronicler whose business is only 
with the public deeds of his heroes, must decline to fellow them into the 
seclusion of their private lives, and referring to thé example of Achilles, 
must content himself with remarking that their career, if not long, was 
glorious, and will be handed down to remote Anglo-Saxondom in the 


columns of Bell’s Life. 
rp 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
ISCHVOSTCHIK |! THE DROSCHKY-DRIVER. 


I am not quite certain, I must premise, as to the orthography of the 

Russian Cabby’s name. It is a national characteristic of the Russians, 
never to give a direct answer to a question ; and, although I have asked 
at least twenty times, of learned Russians how to spell the droschky-dri- 
ver’s appellation with correctness, the philologists were for the most part, 
evasively dubious and readier to ask me questions about the head-dresses 
of the British Grenadiers, than to give me a succinct reply. Perhaps, 
they have not themselves yet made up their minds as to the proper posi- 
tion of the,vowels and consonants in the word ; for, though M. Karamsin 
is generally understood to have settled the Rassian language some years 
since, considerable orthographical licence yet prevails, and is, to some 
extent, tolerated. A sovereign, less conciliating than the Czar Alexan- 
der, would very seon set the matter right by an oukase ; and woe to the 
Rassian then, who didn’t mind his P’sand Q’s! Asit is, there seem to be 
as many ways of pronouncing the cabby’s name, as the American prairie. 
I have heard him myself called indifferently Ischvostchik, istvosschik, 
issvostchik, and isvoschchik. When you hail him in the street, you are 
permitted to take another liberty with his title, and call out lastily 
iss’vosch ! 
The choice of a subject in the driver of a public conveyance, in any 
city, familiar as he must be to every traveller, is not very defensible on 
the score of tive 4 ; but—as I should not have the slightest hesitatién 
in taking a Piccadilly Hansom cab-man as a type of character, and draw- 
ing him as best I could to the life, if I had a salutary purpose to serve— 
I shall make no more bones about sketching the ischvostchik, than if he 
were a new butter-fly, or an inedited fern, or a Niam-Niam, or any other 
rare specimen entomological, or zoological. Aud I have a plea, if need- 
ful, wherewith to claim benefit of clergy: this: that the ischvostchik is 
thoroughly, entirely, and to the back-bone, in speech, dress, look, man- 
ners and customs, Russian. 

I was repeatedly told, while yet new to the Holy Land, that I must not 
take St. Rgtersburg as by any means a sample of a genuine Russian city. 
It was a French, a German, an English, a cosmopolitan town—what you 
will; bu’ for real Russian customs and costumes I must go to Moscow, 
to Novgorod, to Kasan, to Smolensk, to Kharkoff, or to Vladimir. Error. 
I do not think that in the whole world there exists a nation so thoroughly 
homogeneous as Russia. In our little scrap of an island there are two- 
score dialects, at least, spoken; and a real north-countryman can 
scarcely make himself anderstood to a southerner ; but here, if you will 
once bear in mind the two divisions of race into Great Russians and Lit- 
tle Russians, you may go a thousand versts without finding a vowel’s dif- 
ference in accentuation, or a hair’s breadth alteration io a caftan or a 
Kakoshnik. The outlaying nationalities eubject to the Double Eagle’s 
sway—the Fins, the Laps, the German Russians (Esthonians, Livonians, 
&c.), the Poles, the Cossacks and the Tartars, have of course their differ- 
ent languages and dresses ; but they are not Russians: the Imperial Go- 
vernment recognises their separate nationality in everything save taxing 
them, making soldiers of them, and beating them ; but the vast mass of 
millions—the real Russians—are from province to province, from govern- 
ment to government, all alike. At the end of a week’s journey you will 
find the same villages, the same priests, the same policemen, the same 
Moujiks and Ischvostchiks, in appearance, dress, language, and habits, as 
at the commencement of your voyage. You who have crossed St. George’s 
Channel to Dublin, or the Grampians to Edinburgh, will remember the 
striking contrast between the cabman you left in London and the Irish 
cat-driver who rattled you up Westmoreland Street, or the canny Jehu 
who conveyed you in a cab to your hotel in the Scottish metropolis. 
Take but a jaunt of half a dozen miles by rail out of London, and you. 
will scarcely fail to remark the difference betwéen Number nine hundred 
and nine from the Wellington Street stand, and the driver of the fly from 
the Queen’s Arms, or the Terminus Hotel. They are quite different 
types of coachmanhood. But in Russia, the Ischvostchik who drives you 
from the Admiralty of St. Petersburg to the Moscow railway station is, 
to a hair of his beard, to a plait in his caftan, to a sneezing penultimate 
in his rapid Russ, the very counterpart, the own Corsican brother of the 
Ischvostchik who drives you from the terminus to the Bridge of the mar- 
shals in Holy Moscow, four hundred and fifty miles away. Stay: there 
is one difference in costume. The Petersburg Ischvostchik wears pase” 
liar Jow-crowned hat, with a broad brim turned up liberally at the sides ; 
whereas, the Moscow cabby, more particularly, affects a Tom and Jerry 
hat with the brim pared closely off, and encircled by a ribbon and three 
or four buckles—a hat that has some remote resemblance to the genuine 
Connaught bogtrotter’s head covering. Du reste, both styles of hat are 
common, and indifferently worn by the moujiks all over Russia, only the 
low-crowned hat being covered with a silk nap, and in some cases with 
beaver, is the more expensive, and is, therefore, in more general use ip 
Petersburg the luxurious. Don’t believe those, therefore, who endeavour 
to persuaie you of the non-Russianism of St. Petersburg. There is a 
great deal of eau de cologne consumed there ; the commerce in white 
kid gloves is enormous ; and there is a thriving trade in wax candles, 
pineapple ices, patent leather boots, Clicquot’s champagne, criuoline pet- 
ticoats, artificial flowers, and other adjuncts to civilisation. Grisi and 
Lablache sing at the Grand Opera; Mademoiselle Cerito dances there: 
French is habitually spoken in society ; and invitations to balls and din- 
ners are sent to you on enamelled cards, and in pink billets smelling of 
musk and millefleurs ; but your Distinguished Origin may come away 
from the Affghan ambassador’s ball, or the Grand Opera, or the Princess 
Liagouschkoff’s tableaux vivans, your head full of Casta Diva, the Valse 
a deux temps, and the delightful forwardness of Russian civilisation ; and 
your Origia will hail an Ischvostchik to convey you to bg domicile ; 
and right before you, almost touching you, astride on the eplashboard, 
will sit a genuine right-down child of Holy Russia, who is (it is no use 
mincing the matter) an ignorant, beastly, drunken, idolatrous savage, 
who is able to drive a horse, and to rob, and no more. Woe to those who 
wear the white kid gloves, and serenely allow the savage to go on in his 
dirt, in his drunkenness, ia his most pitiable joss-worship (it is not reli- 
gion) in his swinish ignorance, not only (it were vain to dwell upon that) 
of letters, but of things that the very dumb dogs and necessary cats in 
Christian households seem to know instinctively! Woe to the driakers 
of champagne when the day shall come for these wretched creatures to 
grow raving mad instead of sillily maudlin on the vitriol brandy, whose 
monopoly briogs in a yearly revenue of fifty millions of roubles (eight 
millions sterling) to the paternal government, and when the paternal 
stick shall avail no more asa panacea. I know nothing more striking in 
my Russian experience than the sudden plunge from a hothouse of re- 
finement to a cold bath of sheer barbarism. It is as if you left a presi- 
dential levée in the White House at Washington, and fell suddenly into 
an ambuscade of Red Indians. Your civilisation, your,evening dress, 
your carefully selected stock of pure Parisian French, av@l you nothing 
with the Ischvostchik. He speaks nothing but Russ ; he cannot read ; he 
has nothing, nothing in common with you—closely shaven (as regards 
the cheeks and chin) and swathed in the tight sables of European eti- 
quette, as you are—he in his flowing oriental caftan, and oriental beard, 
aod more than oriental dirt. 

It is py nay & thing of very common occurrence, for a foreigner 
to live half a dozen years in Russia without mastering the Russian alpha- 
bet, or being called upon to say “ How do you do?’’ or “ Good-night !’’ 
in Russ. Many of the highest Russian nobles are said indeed to speax 
their own language with anything but fluency and correctness. But, un- 
less you want to go afoot in the streets (which in any Russian town is 
about equivalent to making a pilgrimage to the Holy House at Loretto 
with unboiled peas in your shoes), it is abzolately necessary for you to 
acquire what I may call the Ischvostchik language, in order to let your 
couductor know your intended destination. The language is neither a 
very difficult, nor a very copious one. For all locomotive purposes it 
may be resumed into the following ten phrases. 

Na prava—To the right. 

Na leva—To the left. 

. Pouyiama—Straight on. Right a-head. 
. Stoi—Stop ! 

. Pashol-Scorrei—Quick, go a-head. 


pee 





. Shivai—Faster. 
. Dam-na Vodka—I’ll stand something to drink above the fare. 


“SIac 


8. Durak—Fool! 
9. Sabakoutchelovek—Son of a dog! 
10. Tippian—You’re drunk. 

These phrases are spelt anyhow. The Ischvostchik language being a 
Lingua non scripta, and one that I studied orally, and not grammati- 
cally ; but I have written them to be pronounced as in French ; and, if 
apy of my readers, intending to visit Russia, will take the trouble to com- 
mit this slender vocabulary to memory, they will find them to all dros- 
chky-driving intents and purposes sufficient for their excursions in any 
Russian town from Petersburg to Kasan. 

There are some facetious Russians who supersede the verbal employ- 
ment of the first four of these phrases by synonymous manual! signs. Thus, 
being always seated outside, and immediately behind thejdriver they sub- 
stitute for “to the right” a sharp pull of the Iechvostchik’s right ear. 
Instead of crying ‘‘to the left” they pull him by the sinister organ of 
hearing ; a sound “ bonneting” blow on the low crowned hat, or indeed, 
a blow or a kick anywhere is considered as equivalent to a gentle re- 
minder to drive faster ; and, if you wish to pull up, what is easier than to 
grasp the Iechvoetchik by the throat and twine your band into his neck- 
erchief, pulling him violently backwards, meanwhile, till he chokes‘or 
holds hard? It is not often, I confess, that this humorous system of 
speech without words, is required, or, at least, practised in Petersburg or 

oscow ; but in the country, where Nous Autres are at home, these, and 
numerous other waggish modes of persuasive coercion, are in use for the 
benefit of the Ischvostchik. I remember a young Russian gentleman de- 
scribing to me his overland kibitka journey from Moscow to Warsaw. He 
travelled with his mother and sister : it was in the depth of winter; and 
he described to me in freezing accents the horrors of his situation com- 
pelled as he was to sit outside the kibitka by the side of the Ischvostchik 
(or rather yemschik ; for, when the droschky driver drives post-horses he 
becomes a postilion, whether he bestrides his cattle or the splash-board.) 
‘“‘Oatside,” I said, “ was there no room inside the carriage?” “QO, yes! 
plenty of room,” was the naive reply of this young gentleman ; “ but you 
see I had to sit on the box, because we had no servant with us, and there 
was nobody to beat the postilion. For the Russian driver on a Russian 
road, receives always as much, and frequently much more, stick than his 
cattle. (Ischvostchiks and Yemschiks are proverbially merciful to their 
beasts).”” You have to beat him whe@her you fee him or not. Without 
the stick he will go to sleep, and will not incite his horses into any more 
rapid pace than that which is understood by a suail’s gallop. It is asad 
thing to be obliged to record ; but it is a fact that even as money makes 
the mare to go, so it is the stick that makes the Russian driver to drive ; 
and, just as in tne old days of Irish posting it used to be necessary for 
the near leader to be touched up on the flank with a red-hot poker before 
he would start, so the signal for departure to a kibitka driver is ordi- 
narily a sounding thwack acroes the shoulders. 

In the two great capitals, happily words will serve as well as blows; 
and to the Petersburg or Moscow Ischvostchik the intimation of ‘‘ Dam 
na vodka,” or even “ vodka,” simply, will seldom fail in procuring an 
augmentation of speed. But I grieve to eay, that the epithets, “ fool!” 
“ you’re drunk!” and especially the terrible adjuration “ sabakoutche- 
lovek !”’ “ son of a dog!” are absolutely necessary in your converse with 
the Ischvostchik, particularly when the subject of fare comes to be dis- 
cussed. Every Ischvostchik will cheat his own countrymen, and I need 
not say will stick it on to foreigners in the proportion of about two hun- 
dred and eighty-five per cent. He will not have the slightest hesitation 
in asking a rouble for a fifteen copecks course; and it is all over with 
you if you hesitate for a moment, or endeavour to reason out the matter 
(by nods, smiles, and shrugs) amicably. Pay him the proper fare, ac- 
companying the payment by the emphatic “ durak!” If this does not 
satisfy the Ischvostchik, utter the majical sabakoutchelovek in the most 
awfal voice you can command, and walk away. If he presume to follow 
you, still demanding more mouey, I scarcely know what to advise you to 
do; bat I know, and the Ischvostchik knows also, to bis sorrow, what 
Nous Autres do under such circumstances. One thing, in charity and 
mercy, I entreat you not todo. Don’t call in a police-soldier to settle 
the dispute. As sure as ever you bave that fanctionary for an arbitrator, 
80 sure are you to be mulcted of some more money, and so sure is the 
miserable Ischvostchik, whether right or wrong, whether he has received 
under or over fare, so sure is that slave of a slave either to have his nose 
flattened or a tooth or two knocked down his throat on the spot by the 
fist of the boutosnik, or police-soldier, or to be made to look in at the 
next convenieast opportunity at the nearest police-station, or siege, and 
there to be scourged like a slave as he is, and like a dog as he ought 
not to be, 

The way these wretched men are beaten, both Openly and privately, 
is revolting and abominable. I have seen a gigantic police-soldier walk 
coolly down the Nevskoi, from the Pont de Police to the Kasan church, 
beating, cuffing across the face, pulling by the hair, aff kicking, every 
single one of the file of Ischvostchika who, with their vehicles, line the 
kerb. To the right and left, sometimes on to the pavement, sometimes 
into the kennel and under their horses’ feet, went the poor bearded brutes 
under the brawoy fists of this ruffianly Goliath in a grey gaberdine. I 
saw him remount the NeveKoi to his standing-place, exactly repeating 
his pugilistic recreation—saw it from a balcony overhanging this same 
Nevskoi, where I was standing with ladies, and with officials in clanking 
spurs. We had a lap-dog too in the balcony, and in the saloon inside an 
Italian music-master was capering with his nimble fiogers on a grand 
piano; while down below, the man in grey was felling the Ischvostchiks. 
What their offence had been—whether standing an inch too close to, or an 
inch too far from the pavement, I do not know; but I know that they 
were, and that I saw them, thus beaten ; and I know that they took their 
hats off, and meekly wiped the blood from their mouths and noses; and 
gave way to not one word or gesture of resistance or remonstrance ; but 

know that in the wake of that bad ship Greycoat, there were left such 
a trail of white vengeful faces, of such gleaming eyes, of such compressed 
lips, that were I Greycoat | would as soon pass througlp the nethermost 
pit, as down that line of outraged men, alone, at night, and without my 
police helmet and my police sword. 

It is not pleasant, either, to know that every time your unfortunate 
driver happens to lock the wheel of a private carriage, he is due at the 
police-station, there to consume the inevitable ration of stick ; it is hor- 
ribly unpleasant to sit, as I have often done, behind a fine stalwart bearded 
man—a Hercules of a fellow—and, when you see the tips of a series of 
scarlet and purple wheals appearing above the collar of his caftan and 
ending at the nape of his neck, to be convinced after much elaborate in- 
ductive reasoning, that there*are some more wheals under his caftan— 
that his back and a police corporal’s stick have come to blows lately, and 
that the stick has had the best of it, oD 

A droschky is a necessary of life in Russia ; it is not much a subject for 
astonishment, therefore, that there should be above three thousand = 
lic droschkies alone in Saint Petersburg, and nearly two thousand in Mos- 
cow. Besides these, there are plenty of hack-caléches aud broughams, 
and swarms of smali private one-horse droschkies, Every employé of a 
decent ein the Tchino, every major of police, has his “ one-horse 
chay.” The great have their carriages with two, four, and six horses ; 
and when you consider that it is contrary to St. Peteraburgian etiquette 
for a gentleman to drive his own equipage ; that the small merchant or 
tradesman even, rich enough to ess a droschky of his own, seldom 
condescends to take the ribbons himself; and lastly, that if not by posi- 
tive law, at least by commonly recognised and strictly observed custom, 
no coachman whatsoever, save those who act as whips to foreiga ambas- 
sadors, are allowed to depart from the old Russian costume, you may 
imagine how numerous the wearers of the low-crowned hat and caftans 
are in St. Petersburg. : 

Here is the portrait of the Ischvostchik in his habit as he lives. He is 
a braway equare-built fellow, with a broad bully-beef face, fair curly- 
hair cropped round his head ia the workhouse basio, biue eyes, and @ 
bushy beard. I have seen some specimens of carroty whiskers, too, 
among the Ischvostchiks, that would do honour to the bar of England. 
His face is freckled and puckered into queer wrinkles, partly by constant 
exposure to wind and weather, torrid heat and iron frost ; partly from the 
immoderate use of his beloved vapour bath. The proverb tells us that 
there are more ways of killing a dog than hanging bim—so there 
are more ways of bathing in Russia than the way that we accidental peo- 
ple usually bathe—the way leaning towards cleanliness, which is next 
to godliness. I cannot divest myself (from what I have seen) of the im- 
pression that the Russian homme du peuple is considerably dirtier after 
taking a bath than previous to that ablution. Bat I am launching into 
so vast and interesting a topic that 1 must be cautious, and mast retura 
to the Ischvostchik. 4 : 

His hands and feet are of tremendous size: he is strong, active, agile ; 
and his capacity for endurance of hardships is almost incredible. He 
wears invariably a long caftan or coat, tight in the waist and loose in the 
skirts, of dark blue or grass green cloth or serge, not by any means of 
coarse materials, and, if he be a well-to-do Ischvostchik, edged with two 
narrow rows of black velvet. This garment is neither single nor double 
breasted—it is rather back breasted, the right lappel extendiag obliquely 

the left breast to beneath the armpit. Under these arms too, and 





again if his Ischvostchikship be prosperous, he has a row of sugar-loaf 
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buttons, sometimes silvery, more frequently coppery, but never button- 
isg anything, and serving ne earthly at I am aware of. This 
oafian isin wioter replaced by the touloupe, or sheepskin coat, to which 
I bave previously alluded, and to which I give warning I shall have to 
call attention, many a time and oft, in the progress of these papere. 
Under the caftan or toulope exists, perhaps, a shirt (but that is pot by 
any means to be assumed as an invariable fact), and certainly, nded 
by a ribbon, a little cross in brass, or a medal of St. Nicolai, St. rge, 
St. Serge, St. Alexander Neveky, or some other equally revered and tho- 

. roughly Russian saint. “ Few sorrows had she of her own—my hope, 
my joy, my Généviéve,” and few other garments of his own (thou h he 
has sorrows enough) has my Ischvostchik, A pair of baggy galligas- 
kins, blue or pink striped, heavy backet boots well greased, and he is 
nearly complete. Nay, let me not omit one little ornament wherewith 
he sacrifices to the Graces. This is bis sash or girdle, which is twisted 
tightly round his waist. It always has been, in the begianing, dyed in 
the brightest and most staring hues ; sometimes it has been 0 gold and 
silver brocade, and silk of scarlet and of blue; but it is most frequently, 
and when offered to the view of you, the fare, encircling the loins of the 
Ischvostchik, a rag—a mere discoloured rag, greasy, dirty, frayed, and 
crumpled. The Ischvostchik has a brass badge with the number of his 
vebicle, and an intolerable quantity of Sclavonic verbiage in relief; and 
this badge is placed on his back, so that you may study it, and make 
sure of your Ischvostchik, if you have a spite against him. 

This is the Ischvostchik who, who with his beard ani blue coat, his 
boots and breeches, his once scarlet girdle, his brass badge in the wrong 
place ; his diminutive hat (decorated sometimes with buckles, sometimes 
with artificial roses, sometimes with medallions of (saints); his dirt, his 
wretchednees, his pictureequeness, and his utter bratishnees ; looks like 
distempered recollection of a bluecoat boy, and the nightmare of a beef- 
eater, mingled with a delirium tremens’ hallucination of the Guildhall 
Gog transtormed into Japhet in the Noah’s ark. 


RED SSR 
A PROPHETIC SCENE ON TOWER-HILL. 
Punch contains the following :— 
(From the “ Morning Herald” of April the First, in the Year ——.) 


The fearful event that has just delivered England from the interested 
machinations of one of the boldest, one of the least scrupulous, and, let 
us add, one of the most adroit Minieters that ever pursued, like the snake, 
a tortuous policy for his own advancement, will, we profoundly hope, 
operate £0 wate! as an example for all time, that never may the yester- 
day’s spectacle of Tower-hill beagainrepeated. But the blow is struck! 
And at this solemn moment, laying our band upon our heart, we do not 
shrink from the responsibility of the part we have played in the tragedy, 
knowing, as we do, that in our pursuit of the noble Viscount to Tower- 
hill, we have followed no meaner motive than our love of country, to say 
nothiog of our philanthropy for universal human kind. 

But it was imposeible that the unhappy nobleman could continue to 
struggle against the accumulated proofs of treason that it was our ago- 
nizing duty to press against him. The Morning Herald had but one 
course to pureue, even if that course, in its inevitable end, drove a Prime 
Minister of England to the block. Let history judge and acquit us of all 
personal ill-will, all mere party malice. No! we do not scruple to affirm 
that there were many qualities in Viecount P—lm—st—n that had our 
cordial respect. Would they have been sufficient to have saved him from 
@ vengeance that was made sacred by its cause! But the end of the un- 
bappy statesman, it is to be hoped, will remain a warning to all future 
Ministers that itis not given to them to betray England and escape the 
avenging wrath of the Morning Herald. 

With the mournful scene of yesterday ensanguined in the recollection 
of tens of thousands (for never, perhaps, was Tower-hill so crowded), it 
is not our purpose to dilate upon the circumstances that led to the tra- 
gedy ; nevertheless, we may be permitted to cast back a retrospective 
glance on ‘Veetminster-ball prepared for the trial of the fallen Minister. 
We are free to confess that Viscount P—Im—st—on bore himeelf with all 
his constitutional ease and even gaiety on that mournful occasion. At 
the very time that the toils—our toils—were closing around him, and the 
faces of bis friends fell and darkened with anticipation (one middle-aged 
peeress wes removed from the gallery in bysterics)—af that very time the 
pleasant audacity of the Viscount did not forsake bim ; and when he en- 
tered upon his defence he took up the theme with the same grace and vi- 
vacity with which it was his wont to make a congratulatory nuptial 
speech at a bridal breakfast. 

But the proofs were all toodamning. We had ee as clear as light 
the many treasons of Viscouns P—Im—st—n with Russia. We showed 
bow in the Otaheitan difficulty he has been secretly in accord with the 
Court of St. Petersburg to precipitate the Syrian war, and to accom- 
plish the Spanish marriages. Well, and what is the result? Has not 
Russia—so long estranged from Spain—acknowledged the throne of Isa- 
bella the Second ? 

Did he not also defeat a treaty between Austria and Turkey, for the 
sole purpose of weakening the Porte towards the aggression of Nicholas ? 
If the spurs of a Menchikoff jinkled contemptuously on the marble hearth 
of a Turkish Minister, to whom was the circumstance attributable but to 
the treason of Viscount P—Im—st—n? 

When England and Austria were about to ratify a commercial treaty 
for a free tirade in meerechaum pipes and Whitney blankete, who—bribed 
by Russia, as we proved in the solemnity of Westmiuster Hall—who de- 
feated the measure? Viscount P—lm—st—n! 

Who flung Teheran into the arms of St Petersburg? Who fastened 
upon Poland the fetters of the Czar? Who pocketed the insult of the 
Vizen? Who blocked up the Sulina mouths of the Danube in compli- 
city with Russia? Why, P—lm—st—n! 

And further, and to conclude, who—with no more remorse than was 
shown by the cruel uncle of the Children in the Wood—who set aside 
the rights ef 19 heirs to the throne of Denmark (they were allin London 
in lodgings during the impeachment, and were ready to be examined, but 
it was thought unnecessary, for the accused bad but one neck)—who vio- 
lated the Danish throne for the future advantage of the Czar of all the 
Russias ; who but P—Im—st—n? 7 

But the axe has fallen: treason hasbeen punished! England has been 
avenged! And for the important part the Morning Herald has taken 
in the tragedy we trust that we have too much real patriotism to make 
any boast ofthat. No!all we claim of the country is the admission that, 
fearless of every consequence, we have done our duty. 

To return to the Tower. From the time the noble 
through Traitor’s Gate bis spirits never deserted him. This allowance we 
owe to truth and to the memory of theman. He was allowed every pri- 
vilege consistent with safe keeping ; and it affords a pleasing aspect of 
political life to know that men of all parties sent in their cards and con- 
solations. For ourselves (we make no boast of the trifle), we took care 
that an early copy of the Morning Herald was placed upon the break- 
fast table of the fallen statesman; and derive some comfort from the 
conviction that more than one of our leaders shed aray of departing sun- 
light on his approaching end. 

His Lordship slept very soundly, and breakfasted with his usual appe- 
tite. Indeed, we regret that as historians it is our duty to chronicle a jest 
uttered by the unfortunate nobleman while at table, betraying, as we 
think, a levity very unseemly on the occasion. Carving a cold partridge, 
the prisoner raised a piece of the breast towards his mouth, winked, and 
said “ game to the last.” It was also observable that he ate more than 
his usual supply of Russian caviare, thus showing the ruling passion 
very strong even in the Tower. He had also cut the Russian eagle in the 
stone wall of his dungeon. 

At 9 o’clock several bishops, the High Priest of the Jews, with several 
distinguished Wesleyans and Baptist ministers, were present, moved to 
offer their services. The noble Viscount regretted that he could not 
= them all, but thanked them equally for their solicitude and good 
wiil. 

As the clock struck 10 the hairdresser was introduced, who proceeded 
to curl the noble Viscount’s hair; for which the noble prisoner gave 
the man a five-sovereign piece (the gold, no doubt, originally from the 
Ural mountains. 

The fatal moment having arrived, bis Lordship in the most affable man- 
ner declared himself quite ready. Never, perhaps, did Tower-hill display 
80 imposing a spectacle. The housetops wers thronged ; and at least half- 
a-dozen peeresses were pointed out to us who had paid twenty pounds a- 
piece for a seat in an attic window. 

The noble Viscount was dressed in a rich Court suit; and it was ob- 
served that the waistcoat was somewhat ostentatiously embroidered with 


heart’sease. Fer our own part, as Christians, we can only hope that the 
heart’s ease was not all outside, 


As the clock struck eleven, the— 


risoner entered 


And now all is past, much we must say of the departed statesman. A 
nobler, honester, braver epirit never worked for his country’s good, how- 
ever mistaken may now and then have been his policy. But who is infal- 
lible? No man. And thus was Viscount P—lm—st—n taken away, 





even as it seemed, in the fulness of bistriumph. It appears but 
day and the degen’ statesman was making a proud progress throughout 
the country. In Manchester he inspected how cotton was spun by the 
— of Sir Elkanah Armitage ; and where is now his vital thread? In 


i pomp 
a Shoe-lane, Midnight. 
Oar office bas been attacked by a cet of ruffians from the neighbour- 
hood of Tower bill, all of them singing, “For he was a jolly good 
ellow !” 
- Mr. Urq—b—rt bas addressed the mob, and bas in the handsomest man- 
ner expreseed himself ready to go into short mourning. This has seemed 
to tranquillize the miscreants, who are gradually departing. Should they 
return, we will make koown the fact in another edition. 


——————> 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER’S TARTAR. 


The Paris Charivari contains the following account of Russian rail- 
way concession, which is as reliable and enlightening as any other :— 

“ A few days ago a Tartar rode at a furious pace along the Boulevards, 
turned down the rue de la Paix, and alighted from his jaded steed in the 
courtyard of the Crédit Mobilier, Place Vend6me. 

“To a twinkling his advent was koown at the Bourse. 

“ One speculator asked another, ‘ What’s in the wind? How comes 
the Crédit Mobilier to receive a Tartar? Is hea bullorabear? Ought 
one to go for the rise or the fall?’ 

“ After an hour of rapid fluctuations the mystery was solvec. The 
Tartar had brought to the Crédit Mobilier a concession of the group of 
Russian railways. 

“ We have kept our readers informed of all the phases of the mighty 
straggle which has been going oa between the Crédit Mobilier and a com- 
binatiou of bankers In reference to the above group, the last, the only 
unconceded group in Europe. 

“‘ Every country has now its group of railways. 

“‘ There is the French group, the English group, the Austrian group, 
the Prussian group, the Lombard group, the Sardinian group, the Spa- 
nish group, the Portuguese group, the Belgian group, the Roman group, 
the Prussian group, the Neapolitan group, the Monaco group. 

“ A Russian group was alone wanting to render Bradshaw complete. 
But who will have the honour of constructing it? To what capitalists 
will Russia deign to entrust the completion of this gigantic undertakiag? 

“ As may be easily conceived, the Crédit Mobilier, as weil as the rival 
combination of bankers, retained and despatched to Russia, without re- 
gard to cost, ‘ the first engineering talent.’ St. Petersburg saw within its 
walls two railway potentates, the representatives of opposing =. 

“ The mujiks knew them by sight, and doffed reverentially their caps 
as they passed. * There goes,’ the ivatchoffs would exclaim, poiuting to 
one of the engineers, ‘ the fat papa of the Bankers’ League, and there goes 
the lean papa of the Crédit Mobilier. Both have come hither to mske 
railways for us, and both are soliciting permission to do so from our 
papa, Alexander I[., who alone kaows which humble suppliant will be 
made happy. 

“ St. Petersbarg was divided into two hostile camps—the camp of the 
Crédit Mobilier and the camp of the Bankers’ League. People of every 
rank took part in the struggle. The partisans of the Crédit Mobilier 
invoked the intercession of St. Sergius, while the supporters of the Bank- 
ers’ League crowded the church of St. Mitophan. 

“St. Mitophan has been distanced, and the lean papa of the Crédit 
Mobilier has won the race and gained the much coveted prize. The Rus- 
sian group has produced a great sensation at the Bourse, and uo wonder, 
for it bears no resemblance to apy of the paltry extensions of our own 
French lines lately brought out or in contemplation. It is on a scale of 
magnitude commensurate with the empire of the Czar. 

“The cost of construction is estimated at twelve hundred millions, and 
may not unlikely reach double that figure. A reund figure in sooth, and 
wortby of the Colossus of the Nortb, if we may so term our late enemy and 
present gracious benefactor. 

‘* But guess, reader, the term within which M. Pereire engages to com- 
plete this twelve (or twenty-four) hundred millions’ worth of work. 

‘* Fifty years ?—Not so long. Forty ?—Less than that. Thirty ?—Less 
still. Twenty ?—In half of that time. Within 10 years, to a day, Russia’s 
group is to be in full working. As for the financial terms of the conces- 
sion, they are, it appears, magnificent. 

“ We are assured by our colleague at Castormi” (the stag who gets up 
the Charivari’s weekly review of the Bourse) “that the concession is for 
85 yeare—that all the capital is subscribed, and allotments in high re- 
quest ata premium. And is any interest guaranteed? What a question 
—stupid! Well, what rate? 5 percent. to be sure. That’s stereotyped, 
like the price of penny pies. 

“As the Tartar was passing along the Boulevards on his way home- 
wards he was recognized, and instantly surrounded by a swarm of out- 
siders, shouting. ‘The Russian group tor ever!’ who compelled him to 
retrace his steps to the Place de la Bouree, where an ovation awaited him. 
Eatbusiastic outsiders, stags and jobbere, hugged him in their arms, and 
kissed his hands and boots, while the bewildered Cossack, unable to ap- 
preciate the frenzy of bis admirers, could ejaculate only ‘ Bono Francés— 
Bono Francés.’ 

“We should add that the Crédit Mobilier’s Tartar is a genuine Tartar 
—a live official Tartar—and that he has nothing in common with the 
apocryphal Tartar who, two years ago, brought to Bucharest the news of 
the first fall of Sebastopo}.”’ 


i 


PUSHING ETIQUETTE TO THE EXTREMES. 


The tendency towards the rigorous observance of etiquette in a régime 
which boasts of a democratic origin, at a time when rigid forms are go- 
ing, imperceptibly perhaps but steadily, out of use in most of the old 
courts, is strange enough. Even in Spain, where they resisted the inno- 
vation of common sense to the last, the present.sovereign, “the daughter 
of a hundred kings,’’ would hardly allow herself to be roased alive if the 
first lord of the bedchamber, or whoever the Polonius of the day might be, 
wag not at hand to drag the chair back from the fire ; and so condescend- 
ing is Spanish royalty become that its own bands would not now be 
deemed too sacred to save their owners in such an emergency. Others, 
besides those who boast the sangre azul (the blue blood), who have the 
privilege of the sflken cord when they come to be hanged, may now ap- 
proach the royal person ; and, to the horror of the doating relics of San 
Ildefonso, may even sit at the royal board. In France, for more than 
thirty years back, the talons rouges, the hoops, the embroidered coats, 
the ailes de pigeon of the old monarchy, have furnished witticisms to the 
theatres of the boulevards. The popular empire of our day has the 
manteaux de cour, the embroidery, and more than the hoops. It may 
soon have the ta/ons rowges, for from the sublime of crinoline to the ridi- 
cule of red heels there is but astep. ‘‘His imperial majesty deigned to 
cover himself with an umbrella during a shower of rain at Cambo” was 
gravely announced in the official organ of the Government during their 
majesties’ stay in the Pyrenees. What next ia servility? 

A painful attention to such trivialities was one of the infirmities in the 
genius of the firet Napoleon. “ Whenever,” says Madame de Staél, “ a 
noble lord of the old court revived the etiquette of times long past, pro- 

sed an additional bow, suggested a more ceremonious made of present- 

ng a despatch, of folding a letter, or of closing it in a newer style of ex- 

pression, he was received as if he had contributed to the happiness of 
mankind! The code of imperial etiquette is the most remarkable docu- 
ment of the baseness to which the human species can be reduced.’ No 
doubt that “ order is Heaven’s first. law,’ and a rational observance of 
form may, in a certain degree, preserve respect for order and authority ; 
but its abuses produce only evil, and in such cases the signs of the times 
should always be consulted. There are few now who believe that over- 
turning the tabouret at the old Court of France had been the cause of the 
revolution ; while most people are of opinion that a rigid adherence to 
ceremonials which are not suited to the usages and the temper of a na- 
tion rather exasperates than conciliates. Such things did not add to the 
popularity of the first empire, and they do not enhance the value of the 
present. The man who, accordiag to the cpr view, bears the undi- 
vided responsibility of a great empire which is not yet cooled down from 
revolutionary ardour bas livtle time for repose or pleasure, and still less 
for such trifling. It is the interest of those who have access to the pene- 
tralia to make known that these things are likely to take from rather 
than inspire respect. It is their interest, for should anything disturb the 
popular faith in the great star round which they gravitate, what would 
become of the lesser !uminaries, not to speak of the nebule, which com- 
pose the system ?—Paris correspondent'of the Times. 


———— > 
HAPHAZARD DECISION. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION.—OMMANNEY V. STILLWELL. 


_. This curious case was decided in the Rolls Court, Chancery Lane, be- 
fore the Mastery of the Rolls, on the 7th inst. 


His Honour, in giving judgment, said that although there was no point 


yester- | of law in it, it was one of tony difficulty to decide upon, from 


the pau- 
city and singular nature of the adduced. The sole question in 
the case was whether a father or son—James or Edward Couch—died 
first. James, the father, died in January, 1850. Of this there 


no 
dispute. Edward, the son, went as mate on board Sir John F ’s 
ship Erebus on the Arctic Expedition in August, 1845. Another fact 


wanted was whether he was alive or dead, and, if dead, whether he pre- 
deceased his father or not. The only thing in the shape of evidence on 
this point was to be found in the recent statement of Dr. Rae upon the 
probable fate of poor Franklin and bis crew. Dr. Rae stated that he dis- 
covered the remains of a number of ns, supposed to be part of the 
133 persons who joined in Sir John Franklin’s expedition, and that in 
1854 he was informed by some Erquimaux that in April or May, 1850, they 
saw a party ofabout 30 white men dragging a boat along, their ship being 
crushed up in the ice. Of these men all were pulling or at the 


boat but one, who appeared to be their leader, and was su by Dr. 
Rae to be Sir John Franklin. The Eequimaux farther taey 
saw the white men kill some birds which never visited that vefore 
the month of May. Now, if this story of the Esquimaux could be relied 


upon, and it could in any way be shown that Edward Couch was 


those persons whose remains Dr. Rae had discovered, there be 
some kind of evidence, at any rate, to show that Edward Couch, 
alive in May, 1850, survived his father, who died in January in that year. 


But there was nothing whatever to show that Edward Couch was one of 
these persons, or anything whatever that could satisfy the ipiques that 
Edward Couch was among these then survivors of Sir John lin’s 
crew. One of the Chief Clerks of the Court had, however, decided. in fa- 
vour of the son having survived the father, and, as it was just as 

sible to ray whether he did so survive or not, the Court, for the purpose 
of avoidingffurther litigation, as far as lay in its power, would confirm 
the Chief Clerk’s report. 

Decree accordingly. 





WHICH BOLGRAD? ANOTHER DEFEAT OF RUSSIA. 


The chief difference for the settlement of which we are threatened with 
a second Congress at Paris lies within a very smallcompass. In writing 
is comprised within a sentence ; in topography within two or ¢liree miles. 
By the 20th article of the Treaty of Paris, in exchange for certain 
and “‘in order more fully to secure the freedom of the navigation of 
the Danube,” the Emperor of Russia consented to a bead we  7 his 
frontier in Bessarabia. For this purpose the article declares that the new 
frontier, on falling into the Akermann road, shall follow it to the Val de 
Trajan, pass to the south of Bolgrad, and nd the course of the river 
Yalpuck to the Height of Saratsika. “ Delegates of the contrdetin 
Powers shall fix, in its details, the line of the new frontier.” Itis mcm 
that the details of the frontier would require a minute local iny 


on, 
in which thef{several contracting Powersshould take part. The of 
the article is expressly stated to be more fully to secure the navi of 


the Danube from the dominion of Russia. The article could in: no- 
thing elee than to deprive Russia of any port or fortress within the mouth. 
of the Danube. When, then, in the next clause the new frontier isdescribed 
as passing to the south of Bolgrad, that name must indicate some place 
not immediately on the waters of the Danube. Indeed, the new frontier 
is described as still following the Val de Trajau, which crosses the river 
Yalpuck several miles from the extended waters forming the lake of that 
Dame. 

The new frontier could not touch those waters without leaving the an- 
cient earthwork called the Valde Trajan as soon as it touched it. Indeed, 
it would have merely to cross the Val instead of following it. Thus, for 
the description to be comfortable to the topography, consistent with it- 
self, and not ridiculously at variance with the intention assigued, it mast 
be a strictly inland frontier, and the Bolgrad designated must be no port 
in the current sense of that word, but some mere town. Now, the old 
Bolgrad, the Bolgrad of our popular maps, or Bolgrad Tabac as it is 
called, is just sucb a place, some miles up the river Yalpuck, where it in- 
tersects the Val de Trajan aud otherwise agrees with the conditions Jaid 
down in the 20th article. There is also a new Bolgrad, at the point 
where the river falls into the lake, as we have said, several miles from 


the Val de Trajan, and so much ofa port that-a frontier line p to 
the south of it would actually include some of the waters of the be, 
of which the Lake of Yalpuck must be considered a mere inlet. If, then, 
the 20th article is to be made sense of at all, it must refer to the old town 


on the river, not to the new port onthe lake. That is the question in 
dispute, and unless the contracting Powere are prepared to avow, one and 
all, that they have put their hands to utter nonsense and folly, they must 
understand not Bolgrad, the Danubian port, but Bolgrad, the old 

rabian town. 

What is most striking, and almost inconceivable to the Eaglish mind, 
in the Russian interpretation of the article, is the peculiar species of vic- 
tory it claims for that Power. What it actually and avowedly claims is, 
that the Russian Plenipotentiaries, through the’r greater knowledge of the 
locality, by means of false maps and delusive statements, imposed the wrong 
Bolgrad on the other members of the Congress. The Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries were quite loud in their professions of readiness to give up the 
whole of their position on the waters of the Danube, and to retire within 
a new frontier some distance from them. Baron Brunow himself, in the 
sitting of March 10, upon opeuing the discussion on‘the new frontier, pro- 
posed that it should descend the river Yalpuck, as far as the point where 
it joins the Val de Trajan, which it should then follow to the east. This 
insersection is the very site of the Bolgrad understood by the Plenfpo- 
tentiaries of the other Powers. Accordingly, when they immediately 
afterwards agreed that the new frontier should include Bolgrad on its 
Bessarabian side, they could ouly mean the Bolgrad already denoted by 
Baron Brunow himself. The present claim, then, itself boasts a 
tion of the “‘ thimblerig” species practised on the Congress by phe sub- 
stitution of one Bolgrad for another. It boasts that, having sesubed the 
assent of the Congress to a particular name, it now binds them to a big- 
nification that they never contemplated, and that not even the Russians 
themeelves gave to the name at the time. : 

It is difficult to comprehend how a great Power would not willingly 
prefer any sacrifice to the mere suspicion of practice which in this case is 
not a matter of suspicion, but gloried in. That,such a claim once made, 
the most extraordinary means should be employed to promote it, and give 
it that redeeming colour which some people see in success, is not so in- 
conceivable. It is precisely what we should anticipate. We should fally 
expect that Russia should condeecend to the most frantic expedients to 
obtain consent, and that moral sanction which is implied by consent, to a 
claim in itself so disereditable. The old expedients of autograph letters 
from Sovereign to Sovereign, attempts to divide alliances, private nego- 
tiations and understandiogs with Plenipotentiaries and Ambassadors, and 
the flattery of secondary Powers, are precisely the artifices by which we 
shculd expect any Power to solicit connivance for an avowed fraud. — Of 
course, there is always a degree of difficulty in meeting advances which 
affect confidence, and at the same time abuse it. No wonder, then, 
that for a time Russia pursued the game with a sbow of success that 
Sr: her to persevere. But she has already carried it rather too 
ar. 

A potentate of honourable mind very soon feels that it is no compliment 
to be taken into confidence apart from a staunch and generous ally, still 
less when he discovers that he has been imposed on by imperfect state- 
ments. His eyes will be fully opened when he finds that his prerogative 
has been assumed by those who should oaly represent him ; and, J astly, 
he will see that he has been brought to the edge of a precipice, when he 
finds that his flatterer is equally confiding to those who may one day 
in his place. The Emperor of the French has been indisposed in pe | 
quence of overwork, in a distant province of his empire, not. very acces- 
sible to documents and advice, and he bas had those not about him, but 
away from him, who have been only too glad to perform the part of an 
Emperor without its conscience and its responsibility. That state of 
things is happily now past, and Napoleon III. has had a lesson that even 
@ blunt and plain-spoken friend is better than a smooth flatterer or a trea- 
cherous servant. We believe, too, that he feels as we feel, that the alli- 
ance of the two countries is, next to the moral courage and natural re- 
sources of each, their greatest honour and support. That alliance de- 
mands perfect mutual confidence and co-operation, always necessary, and 
never so much co as where there are other Powers so weak er so com- 
promised as not to be entirely reckoned upon, 

At this moment we believe we may say that our Imperial ally is as free 
as he is ready to exercise his own clear judgment on the questions stirred 
up by Russia, who will now boast in vain that she has preoccupied his 
reason and his honour. As to the mode in which Ragsia has been deal- 
ing with our other allies, they are adapted to her estimate of each, till, 
coming at last to Turkey, she has resorted to absolute fiction to that ex- 
tent that the Porte hardly knows what or whom to believe, and is sim ly 
in a maze of general incredulity. Russian diplomacy rises, in fact, in the 
East in the full round ehape of a simple lie, and gradually fades away 
into dissimulation and deceit as it a 1 grepee our Western horizon, The 
Western Powers have had to deal with the evil in the most decisive man- 





ner, and there is at least a Government at Constantinople that will pre- 
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vent the immediate object of the alliance from being the principal cause 
of ite difficulties. Oo the whole, there is little doubt that matters are now 
in a better i the fulfilment of the treaty than they have been in 
for some time. ‘We have fortunately a etateeman at the head of affairs 
who is resolved to do his duty by the country which confides in him ; and 


if England does her duty the rest will do theirs — Times, Woo. 13. 





Tue Lats Paci DeLarnocas.—Paul Delaroche, (whose death we re- 
ed; last week) died gave unexpectedly. During the day, he had 
conversing with M. Horace Vernet, his father-in-law, with M. Gou- 
pil, and with one of bis medical attendants. Having just desired his ser- 
‘vant to take back to his tailor some articles of dress to be altered—he 
‘was sitting in bis arm-chair—suddenly, without the slightest movement, 
‘without a sigh, he bent his head, and expired. The immediate cause of 
@issolution was an affectation of the heart. 

Paul Delaroche was born at Paris, in 1797. He studied under Gros, 
who bad been a pupil of David; and he had occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in French art since 1822. ‘‘ The death of Delarocbe,” says the Daily 
Vews, “is a great lose to the French echool. Indeed, since 1837 he had 
exhibited nothing, and latterly he had retired altogether from the world. 
First he closed his studio, and then he declined to exhibit bis pictures. He 
took no partin the Exhibition of 1855. At length he withdrew entirely 
to the circle of his relations—lived with his two children and his most ia- 
timate friends, and devoted to his art whatever time the incurable dis- 
ease with which he was afflicted allowed him, Yet during this period of 
seclusion he produced works which we are assured equal, if they do not 
‘surpass, those which have attained to notoriety. Among these are men- 
tioned, ‘ Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribunal,’ a ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ and ‘ The Last Banquet of the Girondins.’ He bas died 
im the maturity of bis powers, with a reputation not only French but Ea- 
' He leaves the world which he has delighted with his genius full 
of well-earned honours, and will be remembered by posterity as one of 
the most original painters of the day.” 





Tue Last CorrEesponpeNnT oF Burxs.—Death this week has removed 
‘from among us the last survivor of the correspondents of Robert Burns. 
The widow of Basil Montagu (of Baconshire), and the mother-in-law of 
Barry Cornwall (of Parnassus-ebire), died a few days ago at the age of 
‘eighty-three. Her maiden name was Benson. She must have been very 
outh. In old age (when turved of fifty) she hada 
“queen-like, matronly look that was very engaging. She was a girl of 
twenty when Burns fastened his fine poetic eyes on ber attractive fea- 
tures. The poet was poetically in love, and evinced his admiration by a 
letter to her printed in his works. The letter is dated sixty-three years 
ago, and was very properly regarded by Mrs. Montagu as a letter not to 
be parted witb. We have heard her speak admiringly of Burns, and in 
the presence of those who loved to hear what she had to say about him. 
One anecdote, and that the best, Allan Cunningham has preserved. “I 
-@ined with Burns,” said Mrs. Montagu, at Arbigland. ‘“ He was witty, 
drank as others drank, and was long in coming to the tea-table. It was 
then the fashion for young ladies to be busy about something. I was 
working a flower. The poet sat down beside me, talked of the beauty of 
what I was imitating, and put his hand so near the work that I said, ‘ Well 
take it, and do a bit yourself,’ ‘Oh, oh!’ said he, ‘you think my hand is 
unsteady with wine. I cannot work a flower, madam ; but ’—he pulled 
the thread out of the needle, and re-threaded it in a moment—‘can a 
tipsy man do that?’ ’"—Corresp. London Ill. News. 





RatLway Precavtions.—Among the more recent improvements adop- 
"ted by the London and North-Western Company for securing perfect 
safety of travelling over their line has been the establishment of a 
* special train telegraph,” with signal stations every two miles. At each 
étation a policeman is on duty night and day, in whosajwatch-box there is 
@ telegraph dial with a single needle. By inclining the needle to the 
‘left band, the person in charge gives notice to the next station that a 
train bad on to the two miles of road entrusted to his special care ; 
while inclining it to the right hand would show that the train bad passed 
off that portion of the line. There were in fact but two signals, “ train 
-on” and “ train off,” but as it might happen that an accident occurred 
upon the two miles of road between the telegraph stations, the guard 
and breaksman were instructed instantly tosever the “epecial train wire,” 
which has the effect of placing the needle at each adjacent station in an 
apright position. The policeman on duty at once becomes aware by this 


belonging to the St. Giles’s estate mustered at Lord Shaftesbury’s house ; 


eervice in church they partook of a feast set out under a large tent in the 
grcands of the mansion. Sports and dancing followed. Besides Lord 
and Lady Shaftesbury and Lord Ashley, the Count and Countess Chrep- 
towitch and the Margnis d’Aaeglio were present.—London paper, No- 
vember 8. 

“Tue Dean Ricumonp.”—This now celebrated vessel, which recently 
arrived in the Mersey, after sailing down the American Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, and across the Atlantic, with a cargo of wheat direct from 
Chicago, was offered for sale at Liverpool, by Mesers. H. Ourry and Co., 
the well-known ehip-brokers. She was described as being 379 tons regis- 
ter, and built in Cleveland, Ohio, in the present year, and as having 
passed all ships she sighted in the Atlantic. The highest bid for the ves- 
sel was £2,300, when she was withdrawn, the upset price being over 
£3,000. 


Tux Nerves or Horses Impatrep By Raiwayrs.—M. Alex. Aumont, 
the Napoleon of the French turf, has brought an action against a French 
railway company whose line crosses his celebrated private race-field and 
stadles at Chantilly, laying his damage at $100,000. He alleges the pas- 
sage of railway trains destroys the nerves of race-horses. His stock of 
blooded horses is advertised to be sold at auction ; this, however, is the 
third or fourth time they have been sold at auction, and be will doubtless 
bay them all in, as he has hitherto done. The railway company offers 
him $6,000 damages. 


Mortaity From CuLorororM.—It appeaars that the mortality in the 
London Hospitals has increased since the introduction of etherisation 
from 21 to 33 per cent. ; or, to vary the expression, instead of amputation 
being fatal in a less proportion than 1 in 4 of those operated upon, it now 
proves fatal to 1 in 3. fs not so enormous a sacrifice of life too higha 
price to be paid for anethesia. even granting that this cannot be other- 
wise obtaiued with perfect safety? Is life to be held as nothing when 
compared to pain ?—Medical Times and Gazette. 














A Musicat Crotcuet.—-From Orpheus to Morpheus there is only the 
jump of a letter, and yet there are singers who combine the qualities of 
both, singing most somniferously. The supposition is, that Orpheus was 
designated ye ny in all cases when he was called in, as a kind of mu- 
sical nurse, to sing persons to sleep.— Punch. 





Tue Lorp Rector or Giascow CoLtLecr.—The time now draws “ 
when the students of the university will require to elect a Lord Rector in 
room of the Duke of Argyll, who bas held the office for two years. The 
names of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Sir John Herschel, Lord Stanley, 
and Mr. Layard, have been mentioned as likely candidates. 





FLATTERING, IF TRUE.—One of the London morning papers, in a recent 
notice, evidently intending to be complimentary to a washing company, 
whose works it was describing, says, ‘‘it matters not how dirty the work 
ig, the company are prepared to do it.”’ Much the same is said here some- 
times of companies otherwise occupied. 





ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SO- 
ciety of the State of New York, will be celebrated on Monday. the lst of December next. 
An Address will be delivered before the Society by the Rev. Dr. John Thomeon at Niblo’s 
on Monday, December Ist, at 4 o’clock, P.M., tickets for which can be obtained without 
charge on application to the Secretary or any other officer of the Society. 
The Members will dine together at the Meiropolitan Hotel at 6 o’clock, and they are re- 
quested to assemble immediately at the close of the Address, for the transaction of business. 
The following gentlemen were elected Managers at the preparatory meeting on the 13th inst: 
ALEX. McKENZIE, No. 5 Pine Street, ROBERT GORDON, No. 14 Stone Street. 
WILLIAM PATON, No. 17 Park Place. JAMES T. SOUTTER, No. 90 Broadway, 
THOMAS FRAZER, No. 38 Ferry Street. Bank of Republic. 
M. MITCHELL, No. 56 Broadway. 


Dinner Tickets can be procured of any of 
New York, November, 155. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


OW OPEN AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVERY 
stranger in the city. It is the most rare and beautiful collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country. o and see it by all means. 


FINE ARTS. 
GovurPiu & CO. have just Published a fine Line Engraving 
. after KAPHAEL 
LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI. 


the Managers. 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 











movement that something is wrong, and can act according to circumstan- 
ces. 
Cuurcu or Enotanp Scuoo. at Birxenseap.—Some nine years ago, 
the Reverend Dr. Baylee of Birkenhead established a theological train- 
ser eenech, far the education of young men intended for the ministry of 
the Church of England, Aided by powerful friends, foremost among 
whom have been the present Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Blaad- 
ford, Dr. Baylee was enabied to raise considerable funds, and to invest 
them in the erection of a handsome college, now nearly completed. It was 
formally opened on Tuesday, 4th inst., by the Marquis of Westminster; who 
gence presided at a public dinner in celebration of the event. 
Dr. Baylee, in the course of the evening, stated that the College had ob- 
‘tained the patronage of more than fourteen bishops of the Church of Eng- 
‘land and several of the Church of Ireland ; and out of 122 students who 
‘had been ordained in the first seven years of its existence forty-six had 
~Obtained responsible positions. Three were rectors in England, five vi- 
cars of parishes, twenty-five incumbents of churches, and thirteen naval 
and military chaplains. 


More CLemency For Reseis.—The Queen has signified her pleasure 
that a full and free pardon should be granted, under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain «nd of Ireland respectively, to all persons suffering under 
the seesopaees of conviction for political offences. This will be of the 








t consequence to many like Mr. Smith O’Brien, O'Doherty, &., in 
land, and Frost, Williams, and Jones, in England. What bad hitherto 
been done merely remitted the punishment inflicted in each case, bat a 
pardon under the Great Seal restores the individuals to all their civii 
‘ rights and station as they stood before trial. This high act of Royal cle- 
mency of course does not include those who broke their parole, or incur- 
red the additiona! penalty of flying from the sentence of the law. 
TREASON amonost THE Wires.—In Lombardy a poor barmless fellow 
was taken up for sending through the Electric Telegraph the following 
message :— 
«* The Revolution has just commenced. The Rising could not well be finer.” 
Upon being questioned by the Austrian authorities, he explained that he 
‘was an astronomer, and that he was merely forwarding to a friend his cur- 
rent observations upon the then Eclipse of the Moon! The trembling en- 
thasiast, upon being liberated, was warmly congratulated by his friends ; 


for it is the opinion of al Italians that he has had the narrowest escape 
in the world of being imprisoned for life! * 





Tue Bessemer Patent.—On Friday, Nov. 7, application was made 
» to the Lord Chancellor, on the part of Mr. J. Birch, clerk at the Bowling 
Ironworks, Bradford, to have the patent recently to Mr. Bessemer for his 
well-known improvements in the manufacture of iron set aside, on the 
nd that he had discovered ani patented ia Jane, 1855, a process in 
all material points the same as that just brought out by Bessemer, and 
that the process had been ip actual operation at the Bowliog Ironworks 
for more than a year. The Lord Chaccellor in giving jadgment on 
Tuesday, said be was of opinion that the patents were not identically the 
game; tbere were a great many things in Bessemer’s specification which 
were not contained in Birch’s, and therefore he should direct that the 
great seal be affixed to the patent. 





Kart Somers in Dancer.—The Morning Post mentions a very mys- 

’ terious attempt to assassinate Earl Somers, at Eastuor Castle, Hereford- 
shire. On his lordships’s return from his tour of service to the Queen, a 
1 was missing, and the valet was called into the library to account 

it. Presently loud cries for help were heard, and when the servants 
entered the library they found the valet with a poniard in his hand, and 
his lordship bleeding. The valet rushed out and has not been heard of 
~ since, The servants are forbidden to give any information on the subject, 
A Vereran SOLDIER STILL IN Hanvess.—Field Marshal Radetzky 

~ who is etill Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian forces in Italy, attained 
the 90th year of his age on the 2ad of November, when his birthday was 

‘ celebrated by the performance of mass in the private chapel of the Castle 

of Trebnic, in Galicia, formerly the residence of his father, Couat Peter 

Radetzky, at which place the Field Marshal was born in 1766. A party of 

his friends and admirers dined together in the room where he first saw 

the light, and drank to his continued health. 





Haxvest Home.—The Earl of Shaftesbury has been celebrating the 
“ harvest home” on his estates in Dorsetshire after an old Eaglish fash- 
~fou. Last week, three bundred and fifty servants and farm-labourers 


Three Beautiful Mezzotints ot 
THE ANNUNCIATION. ' 
CP RiASTMAS DREAMS. 
aud CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And a Fine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
Niagara Falls. 
Aiso a choice Collection of the javus SpeLleg, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV 
Ss, tists’ Materials, Pict ‘ames, 4c. 
en ee htiesns ms FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 


“THE LAST JUDGMENT,’ 
“THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,’’ 
and “'THE PLAINS uF HEAVEN.’’ 
works by this Great Illustrator of Scriptare Truth, that 
have ever been in this country, will be exhibited on and after MUNDAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co, No. 853 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 


These sub'ime subjects, the onl 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE OITY. 
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NIBSLO’s GARDEN. .... 0. cee ceeeeee German Opera.---The Ravels. 





UCKLEY’S SERENA DERS, New Hall, 585 Broadway, opposite 
Niolo’s Garden. IMMENSE SUCCESS cf the New Moon-Alogue, entitled ALL MOON 
SHINE; or, High Times in the Moon. It will be repeated all this week, with ETHIOPIAN 
MINSTKELSY. Concert rommences at 7% o’clock. Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 50 
cents. In rehearsal—DRED ; or, The Dismal Swamp. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stieet. Tickets 25cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. OHRIATY. ¢ Proprietors 








Marriep.—At Staten Island, on Wednesday, Nov. 26, by ‘Rev. John Park- 
man, GrorGe WILLIAM Curtis, Esq., of New York, to ANNA, daughter of 
Francis Geo. Shaw, Esq. 





Diep—Suddenly, on the 29th of September, at his estate of Pacho, in the 
Republic of New Granada, Robert Henry Bunch, Esq.,in the 6lst year of his 
ago. 








WANTED, at this office, a copy of the Albion, No. 1, of 1853. 





Our New Print.—We have authorised Mr. E. L. Snow to exhibit an un- 
finished proof of the new Portrait of Florence Nightingale, during his canvass 
for subscribers in Mobile and New Orleans; also Mr. G. MILTON, who has 
started for Canada West, on a similar journey.—We beg to give notice that the 
new Print will not be sold to the Trade, being reserved expressly for the use of 


GENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY 











» NOVEMBER 29, 1856, 
European Affairs in General. 

The gentlemen of the press—French, Irish, and American—who have 
exulted over, what they called, the total breaking-up of the Anglo- 
French alliance, merit the ridicule they have incurred. Errors of judg- 
ment are common enough, and unavoidable ; nor should false prophets, 
who prophecy in good faith, be held to a very close reckoning, unless it 
be evident, asin this instance, that malice suggested their absurd predic- 
tions. But let them go; we need do no more than drop an expression 
of pity for their disappointment, and so pass on to glance at the contents 
of the Liverpool mail of the 15th inst., delivered bere on Tuesday last by 
that swift and splendid steamer the Persia, after one of her usual rapid 





runs. 

Whilst protesting, for several weeks past, against the cuckoo cry of 
| the alliance being in danger, we have admitted and still believe that its 
| extreme intimacy ceased so soon as—with the termination of the war— 

each power resumed its own course. The mutual obligation of enfore- 
| ing the Treaty of Peace still remained, though on the extent of that 
| obligation there has unquestionably been a difference of opinion. The 
efforts of Russia to wriggle out of the engagements she was com- 


’ 


thence they went to church, preceded by a 420d of music ; and after the | 





| pelled to make are matters of history; but it is doubtfal whether 
|we shall ever know to what extent the desire to be on friendly 
‘ terms with ber induced the French government to lean favourably to- 

wards her views. Nor is it very important. The direct stand taken by 
| Great Britain in the Black Sea, and the arrangements entered into with 
| Austria and Turkey (which are too familiar to be repeated), seem 
beyood doubt to have renewed the former good understanding, and to 
have left a clear inference that, whilst Louis Napoleon is diplomatieally 
| coquetting with his late enemy, be bas not the smallest disposition in the 
world to quarrel with his best ally. He is, as we bave said before, a man 
| of too much sagacity to be confounded with the stock-jobbing parvenus 
| who serve him. It is at the same time to be noted that the anti-Anglican 
croakers are dwelling complacently upona certian reply of the Emperor 
to M. Kiseeleff,who is newly appointed to represent the Czar in Paris. They 
point out that his words were all gall for us, and all honey for the 
Marcovite Ambassador. Now our readers know well enough that 
it is our habit to attach very emall weight to set speeches and 
phrases, especially when the occasion would appear to dictate 
their tone. But in this case it is really surprising that partisans 
of Russia can derive any particular comfort, or glean any promise 
for the future, from the brief sentences delivered. You must bear 
in mind that the exchange of formalities was strictly between the 
French Monarch and the Russian representative, so that it was in the 
due course of things that the latter, on presenting bis credentials, should 
not allude to third parties. He did not; and his own few words are not 
worth criticising. On the other hand, the Emperor, also at liberty to ig- 
nore third parties at that moment, saw fit to preface his ambiguous com- 
pliments, with an intimation that he could not forego the prior claim upon 
hisregard. Without doubt M. Kisseleff must have thought the allusion 
superfluous, not to say, in bad taste. But his feelings—in the language 
of the novelists—may be more easily imagined than described, when his 
august Majesty poured into his ear words of condolence and patronage, 
scarcely ever equalled under the circumstances, and, we will venture to 
say, totally unexpected. The poor minister must have been awfully cha- 
grined ; and if his master were a Nicholas, he (the lattet) would be thrown 
into a paroxysm of fury on learning how his minister had been treated. 
What!--whilst Russian organs had been trumpeting far and wide 
that, if the fortune of war went somewhat against them, they had 
achieved a compensating triumph in the terms of peace—whilst the 
prodigality of a coronation had been held to prove resources unim- 
paired, and pompous heraldings of naval and military augmenta- 

tions had shadowed forth a renewal of the old aggressive policy 

—whilst in short all things said and done were so shaped as to convey an 
impression of victory, rather than of defeat—shall Janguage such as this 
be tolerated: “it became my constant care, without weakening my an- 
cient alliances, to soften by friendly conduct all that which the strict 
execution of certain conditions might make severe.’’ How considerate, 
how compassionate, this rubbing of the balm upon wounds scarcely 
skinned over! How pleasant for the haughty Grand Dake Constantine 
to find the Moniteur publishing te the world Louis Napvleon’s proclama- 
tion, that he had aided in inflicting a severe blow upon Russia, but that 
he had been solicitous to mitigate her sufferings! Wecannot think the 
affront premeditated ; let us own that at least France was not in flatter- 
ing mood. Nevertheless, all do not take the same view ; for some of our 
nelghbours here actually regard thisspeech as a direct insult to Eogland, 
and anticipate an explosion from the English press on the subject. 
Surely the utmost the latter can eay is that Louis Napoleon might have 
more profitably bestowed his care in urging Russia to fulfil her engage- 

ments, thaa in spreading a plaster for the evils that he had helped to 
bring upon her. We are not at all diasomposed by the speech to M. Kis- 
seleff, and bave no more anxiety about the alliance than we had on Sa- 
turday last. 

The British Mediterranean fleet, or a large portion of it, is to winter in 
the Bosphorus ; nor are its services to be limited to “ demonstrations ;” the 
captain of H. M. S. Magicienne has absolutely prevented an attempt to 
strengthen the Russian foot-hold on the Isle of Serpents, and bas caused a 
Russian steamer to put to sea again with its mission unfulfilled. This 
direct mode of dealing is the only one by which the freedom of the Da- 
pube can be assured, or any clause of the Treaty be carried into opera- 
tion, which it is the interest of Russia to shirk, We may, and indeed we 
do regret the necessity for closer alliance with Austria, to which we have 
been in a measure forced ; but it would be alike dishonouring and dap. 
gerous to overlook a wholesale disregard of obligations. But the theme 
is done to death, and we shall not pursue it. The purposes of Russia are 
thoroughly exposed, and in a fair way to be thwarted. When that account 
is settled, it will be time enough to guard ourselves from identification 
with the policy of Austria. The restoration of Redshid Pasha to the head of 
the Turkish Councils, the nomination of Omar Pasha as Minister of War, 
the possible settlement at Constantinople, by the Ambassadors, of all the 
points at issue—these are items that fall in the way of diligent students 
of the news. 

Intelligence from Herat is about as much confused as possible. Last 
week we had six thouzand Afghan prisoners, To-day the place has euc- 
cumbed to famine—has been captured by a hundred thousand Persians 
—and recaptured by an unreported number of Afghans. What, or how 
much, is true, we have not the means of telling. The Expedition had 
not sailed from Bombay, on the 17th ult.; but it is believed that the 
Shah will abandon his Russian predilection and leave Herat unmolested, 
if bis ocean borders be attacked or threatened. A similar process was 
adopted, and with a succeesful result, eighteen yearsago. The cost of the 
contemplated movement will! be véry large, and the consequences may be 
Serious ; but the public is provokingly apathetic until fighting begins. 
Subsequently, it is apt to be critical. 

Rumour has it that the Neapolitan ambassadors in London and Paris 
have been furnished with passports ; and, as a set-off, that an amnesty on 
a large ecale is prepared by King Bomba for his political prisoners. The 
whole affair, so far as the intervening or interfering powers are concerned, 
still wears the same bald and aimless aspect in which we bave presented 
it to our readers, Beyond this, there is nothing in Continental affairs 
that attracts attention, unless it be the domestic state of France. And 
what a mystery lies in the expression! Who shall attempt to fathom it? 
Between the exaggerations of the outside caterers for the press, and the 
censorship exercised over its legitimate expondnts, one can but get a 
very confused notion of what goes on. There is, however, and we regret 
to notica it, an unpleasant sensation prevailing. Tbe populace of Paris 
is heard to mutter ; the financial difficulties are not lessened ; the master 
mind seems to be increasingly addicted to senseless frivolities ; and fre- 
quent absences from his capital encourage disagreeable rumoure, But, 
as we have said, it is almost impossible to gain a correct idea of the un- 
der-current, by a mere look at the surface, smoothed off to order of the 
authorities. We trust that no trouble is impending. 





Our Home Affairs. 

The visit of Lord Palmerston to the manufacturing districts will oc- 
cupy our attention presently, as it bas largely attracted that of the Bri- 
tish public. His Lordship was wise in feeling his way amongst the 
classes not supposed to sympathise greatly with him; aad he may be 
congratalated on the evidence of his popularity, whether in reference to 
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his actual dealings with foreign powere, or to the chances of  Parlia- 
mentary break-up during the ensuing session. —But matter more painful 
was to follow this epicode in politics. The reader anticipates our mean- 
ing, and foresees those ominous words : “ another defalcation.” So it ir. 
Scarcely had London expressed its satisfaction that the swindler Rob- 
son, of Crystal Palace notoriety, had been so speedily brought under the 
retributive power of the Law, and had been doomed to twenty years 
traveportation as a felon, than the city was again astounded hy the expo- 
sure of still another fraudulent Registrar of Stock, The defrauded io 
this case is the Great Northern Railway Company, though the sufferers 
indirectly comprise large numbers of all classes, who. if not positively out 
of pocket in this instance, are still harraseed with doubt as to the validity 
of all the deeds and certificates that may chance to be in their bands. 
Besides this, albeit crime of this sort has fearfully increased of late, the 
British community has not outgrown its proverbial reputation for honesty. 
Men are indignant at the desecration of offices of trust on the one hand, 
and on the other at the scandalous neglect of duty by Managers of pub- 
lic Institutions. In the case of this fellow Redpath—who we are glad to 
say has been captured—the Directors of the Company appear to have 
been aware of something wrong in their accounts for a long period, but 
to have lacked energy enough to order an examination. This was com- 
menced at the eleventh hour, after a loss of about £150,000, and their 
Registrar forthwith decamped. We look to it that a pretty sharp remedy 
for this doubie disease of fraud and negligence will be organised before 
long. Heavier punishments will be enacted for the benefit of swindlers, 
and pecuniary liabilities for losses, that they ought to have guarded 
against, be made to fall upon careless office-bearere. We look for this, 
because we have one poor consolation under this mortifying aews. Such 
as the penalty is, it is certain to be administered in England, if the crimi- 
nal be caught and convieted—just as certain, as here it is to be evaded. 

From a eubject so sickening it is a pleasant relief to turn to one that is 
fall of hope and promise, even though we cannot give to it the epace that 
it merits. We mean the Electric Telegraph across the Atlantic, which 
the London Times has been editorially commending to capitalists, and 
which that intelligent and active-minded New Yorker, Mr. Cyrus Field, 
has been expounding and eulogising before the Liverpool merchants, The 
project goes forward rapidly, and will undoubtedly be consummated 
amid general rejoicing. 

The Royal Family bas been put into mourning, by the death of the 
Queen’s half-brother, the Prince of Leiningen. He was the son of the 
Duchess of Kent by her first husband ; but though occasionally on a vi- 
sit to his Royal relatives in Eogland, he was not known there before 
the public. He bas left two sons, one in the Austrian army, and one in 
our own naval service. 

We have endeavoured hitherto to throw a shield over the infirmities of 
poor Admiral Sir Charles Napier ; nor do we yet believe that it was his 
fault if his “ lads sharpened their cutlasses” in vain. But the old gentle- 
man has fallen into his dotage. He told his constituents lately that it 
was perbaps fortunate for us that the Russian fleet in 1854 did not come 
out of Helsingfors and Cronstadt to meet our Baltic squadron under his 
command!! After this we have done with him. He ceases to be worth 
even the powder and ehot of criticism. How Sir James Graham must 
slily chuckle ia his sleeve ! 





Our Plucky Premier; Two Important Declarations. 

Neither the physical or intellectual capabilities of our veteran Prime 
Minister seem to give way under the pressure of his three score years and 
twelve. Of this he has afforded ample proof, in his late fiying visit to 
Lancashire. The particulars of this visit—with the Addresses, and the 
replies, and the several speeches delivered by his Lordship—have been 0 
widely copied into the papers habitually accessible to our countrymen, 
that we do not care to reproduce them. A few words however must 
express our admiration of his undiminished vigour, and point attention to 
what we deem the two salient.points of his discourses. Arriving on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 4th inst., at Claremont, the residence of Sir Ben- 
jamin Heywood, he devoted the following day to a most instructive but 
fatiguing examination of the manifold wonders of Manchester. It was 
however on Thursday, the 6th, that his powers of endurance, bodily and 
mental, were most fully tested. At noon, he addressed the Mayor and 
Corporation of Salford, in the Peel Park Museum, speaking to them for 
twenty minutes, Ata later hour, and at far greater length, he replied in 
the Town Hall of Manchester to the felicitations of the Municipality and 
the Mercantile Associations. At night, ia the vast area of the Free Trade 
Hall and in presence of a vast assemblage comprising the members of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, he made a long and set oration upon education and 
kindred topics. At Liverpool, on the following day, we find his unwearled 
Lordship again declaiming with spirit and unction upon the war, the 
course of his administration, the recent difficulties with the United States, 
and other pertinent matters, all more or less localised to suit time and 
place, in the fashion that shows the accomplished orator. On Monday, 
the 10th, we have him again before the citizens of the metropolis, warm- 
ing up the patriotism and tickling the ears of the turtle-eaters at the 
Lord Mayor’s Feast. Nothing could be more happy than his style ; no- 
thing more appropriate than the words let fall on each occasion. 

But all this, as we have said, has been circulated and celebrated by the 
press. We have but room to advert for a moment to the two pointe, 
that come out in strongest relief. The first, of course, is the plain de- 
claration, several times repeated, that in the matter of the Paris Treaty 
our government is determined to stand fast to the right. It will not 
consent to see the advantages—achieved for Europe at large by the 
lavish expenditure of blood and money—frittered away to suit Russian 
pride or policy. Such at least is the inference that may fairly be deduced 
from Lord Palmerston’s simple but emphatic announcement, that the 
peace of Europe depends upon the observance of obligations. In other 
words, he for his part is ready to go to war again, rather than yield a 
step. In the atmosphere that breathed the very spirit of Mesers. Cobden 
and Bright, and by audiences falsely saddled with the nickname of “peace- 
at-any-price” men, this plain language was cheered to the echo. What 
those Englishmen have done, they will do again, if need be. It is be- 
lieved too that the popular reception of this decided pronunciamento, 

- ip euch a district as Lancashire, had its weight in limiting the tokens of 
cordiality interchanged between the Russian representative in Paris 
and the dictator of French policy, and in inducing on the part of 
the latter a recognition of his own true interests. This may be, 
Or may not be, mere tittle-tattle. It matters not. It was only a ques- 
tion of time, in manifesting the unanimous British will. We Say unani- 
mous, for on this head the Bright and Cobden party are in a pitifal mi- 
nority. 

The other point that strikes us, in the many sagacious and clever things 
said by Lord Palmerston, seems to have escaped observation, though it 
should be of profound interest—here especially, for obvious reasons. At 
Liverpool it was that, in adverting to the rules formally adopted by the 
late belligerents, which affected the commercial rights of neutrals, bis 
Lordship expressed @ hope that such further ameliorations might te 
wrought in international law, as to give to private property at cea the 
protection afforded to it on shore. It will be remembered that hereon de- 
pended the willingness of the American government to join the leading 
European powers in abolishing the system of privateers. We cannot pur- 
sue the subject further to-day ; but we may remind our readers that when 
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& Prime Minister hopesin public that a certain couree will be adopted, a 
great advance is made towards bringing it about. 


The Coming Session of Congress; a Governor's Error. 

It is difficult to believe that on Monday next the Legislature is to as- 
semble at Washington, eo free is the public mind from any excitement in 
reference-to that event. The great object is to anticipate, if possible, the 
line of policy that Mr. Buchanan will inaugurate on the 4th of March 
next, and to nominate the members of his Cabinet. We forbear, natu- 
rally enough, to repeat any of the rumours current, awaiting quietly the 
issue of the struggle that waxes fiercer and fiercer between North and 
South, and giving it our serious attention only when it bears upon our im- 
mediate interests. Thus then we must take the liberty of correcting 
Governor Adams of South Carolina, who in his Message to the Stage Le- 
gislature, the other day, again confounded the spouters of Exeter 
Hall with the people and the government of England. His Excel- 
lency declared that England sought to encourage the growth of cotton in 
the East, solely as a means of furthering her desire for slave emancipation. 
This is giving us credit for very little common sense, Day by day, all 
the year round, we are told that we are commercially tied to the South, 
and that we dare not take an independent step, because we should ia- 
volve our mercantile fabric in ruin. To say nothing of a natural desire 
to make the most of one’s estates, which is common to nations as to indi- 
viduals, it is not surprising that there should be some desire to emanci- 
pate ourselves from this political thraldrom eo often thrust in our 
faces. Governor Adams may rest assured that this is the only emancipa- 
tion, about which our country will seriously trouble itself. 

The same Message is marked by two allusions, on which we do not 
avimadvert, but which are too singular to pass unrecorded. The Go- 
vernor speaks of dissolving the connection with the general Government, 
as though it were a mere question of time and convenience. He rccom- 
mends also the revival of the African Slave Trade. It is well for us that 
we have long ceased tc be surprised at auy thing. 





General Walker; the Sublime of Impudence. 

By giving up about a column per day to sketches of the wheels within 
wheels revolving in and about Nicaragua, our enterprising and clever 
daily contemporaries keep up an interest in the subject, even if their read- 
ers become at times almost confused by rapid movements through such a 
labyrinth. To us who bave to supply a sort of concentrated essence of 
news, General Walker is particularly obnoxious. Why will not somebody 
shoot him, or why will be not do something for himeelf, beyond dictating 
bulletins for the obsequious E/ Wicaraguense? It is as hopeless to as- 
certain through that channel what is his real condition, as it is to under- 
stand from writings uoder his own signature the purposes that he has 
in view. Some fresh and piquant revelations have however come to light, 
which may be thus briefly described. 

Abouta year ago, General Goicouria, a rabid Cuban revolutionist, 
entered into a species of partnership with Walker; and an agreement 
signed by the latter isin print, by which, under certain conditions, he 
pledges himself to unite with his new ally in a descent on the ever-faith- 
fulisland. That party of pleasure did not come off, probably because 
Walker bad enough to do to hold his own. Accordingly the programme 
was changed. General Goicuria was appointed Nicaraguan Minister to 
Great Britain, where he was charged by Walker to humbug our govern- 
ment into the belief that no annexation whatever was contemplated, but 
that his object was the establishment of “a powerful and compact South- 
ern federation based on military principles,” as a check upon “ the ex- 
panding and expansive democracy of the North.” The sublime and at 
the same time the ridiculous of impudence is here touched ; and further 
still, in his letter of instructions to General Goicouria, he seems to leave 
Cuba an open question, always provided, as he says, that the “Psalm-sing- 
ing Yankees” are kept out of it. 

It may be supposed that the great regenerator of “ the finest country 
in the world” is not, after this exposure, a very popular man at Washing” 
ton. What he will be in London, when this fresh batch of news arrives 
there, it is not difficult to foresee. His contemptuous allusions to the 
North will not swell the number of his recruits in the bar-rooms of New 
York and Philadelphia. It is eaid however that certain fire-eaters of the 
South will stick to him through evil report and good report, mainly be- 
cause he bas re-established slavery, and will, if he can, revive the slave 
trade. By the way, he has found a solitary champion in London, in the 
person of Mr. E. G. Squier, whois alwaysa little better informed than any 
one else, and bas a knack of turning-up in the newspapers. This volunteer 
has protested to the London Times that Walker has not legalised slavery 
in Nicaragua ; but his suggested reasons are of the flimsiest, and fall 
before his own testimony as to Walker’s mode of doing business. But it 
may be doubted whether even Mr. Squier will undertake to drag his friend 
from the mire in which his double dealing bas thrown him. 





Centennial Anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society. 

There ought to be a great gathering of Scotchmen af the Festival of 
Monday next, for the mere announcement specified above must swell 
the ordinary numbers, by the addition of many a native of the soil whom 
indifference or a love of retirement keeps aloof on common occasions, 
Well do we know, by experience, that the manifestation of their upquench- 
able nationality renders every yearly meeting of the sons of St. Andrew a 
joyousand notable féte. That this clanship and fraternity will be augment- 
ed a hundred-fold at this one hundredth celebration of their Saint’s Day, is 
in the very nature of things. Who then, that can heartily participate, will 
not be glad of the opportunity of assisting his brethren to commemorate 
with due honour an event so auspicious and so creditable—for creditable 
it is that the Society should have arrived at so mature an age, and 
should still continue to do good unobtrusively during three hundred and 
sixty-four days of the year, and to devote one day to a public and festive 
demonstration? We wish indeed that all the branches of the British 
family recognised it as a duty incumbent upon them to rally round their 
national standard—but for once, we fully expect, that the Scottish por- 
tion will not be found flagging in zeal. The order of proceedings is set 
down elsewhere ; we trust that our countrymen—if so we may call them— 
may profitably listen to the Address which their worthy Chaplain is to 
deliver, and then, in the words of their immortal poet, 


—— blithely bent 
To mind baith saul and body, 
Sit round the table weel content, 
And steer about the toddy. 


Dr. Kane in London. 

Every one will regret that late accounts from England give but a poor 
account of Dr. Kane’s health. So feeble was it, that he was unable to 
attend the very meeting of all others that would have been most conge- 
nial to him, little as he affects publicity of any kind. We allude to tbat 
of the Royal Geographical Society, which had previously conferred upon 
him its Gold Medal, in acknowledgment of his services to humanity and 
science, and which has now passed unanimously, in allusion to his lamented 
absence, a Reeolution expressive of their sincere regret and sympathy. This 
Resolution was proposed by Sir Roderick Murchison, a fitting represen- 
tative of the scientific wor!4, and was seconded by Capt. Sherard Osborn, 








R.N., not the least distinguished among the Freemasons of Arctic travel. 





We should transfer it verbatim io our columns, but that the report in the 
London papers makes it ungrammatical, confused, and ecarcely intelligi- 
ble. Dr. Kane was about to pats over to the Contineat. May bis shat- 
tered health be renovated by the excursion. 





PAusic. 


We certainly bad never expected to be obliged to pronounce the Academy 
of Music too small for the comfortable accommodation of the lovers of classical 
German music in New York; for the Philharmonic Society which has chiefly 
supported the interests of the symphony for years past has always heretofore 
eccupied mach less of the public attention in our city than has been accorded 
to its sister societies, by the communities of Boston and Philadelphia. What the 
natural affiaities between the Germans on the one side and the Puritans and 
Quakers on the other may be, we do not pretend to decide or even suggest; we 
only state the facts, and go on to express our satisfaction at finding that the 
metropolis seems to be rapidly changing its mind in respect to these matters. 
The most favourite and fashionable Opera in the répertoire of the Academy 
could not have drawn together a larger audience than was assembled on Satur- 
day night last, to listen, if possible, to the first Philharmonic Concert of the 
season. We hope most sincerely that all who came to hear were not so egre- 
giously disappointed as ourselves, but we fear that many besides ourselves must 
have come to the conclusion that the Philharmonic Society has outgrown its 
actual garments, and ought to provide itself at once with a more convenient 
suit. In plain English let us say that the idea of giving concerts of classical 
music in the Academy ought to be at once given up. The Academy building 
was constructed for no such purpose, and it is and must forever remain very 
difficult to do justice there to the compositions which the Philharmonic Society 
proposes to bring before us. If the audience of Saturday night was a bona 
fide audience, an audience that can be counted upon, an army mustered, regi- 
mented, and always within sammening distance, then it is time that the So- 
ciety should set about building for themselves a really large and well-con- 
structed Music Hall. It is worse than useless to perform Symphonies and Quar- 
tetts in the circumstances of Saturday night. 

Moreover, while the Academy must be used, faute de mieux, the Directors 
should see to it that the critics of the press are accommodated with comfort- 
able seats. If criticism bas any value it has value enough to make it worth 
the while of those criticised to secure the peace and comfort of the critic. 
Music, above all things, demands for its full and jast appreciation that tho lis- 
tener should be at his ease, that he should be so placed as not only to hear, but 
to hear quietly and happily. The notion which will be obtained of the per- 
formance of the andante movement in Beethoven’s Symphony in C. Minor, for 
instance, by a person who is all the while subjected to an allegro agitation on 
either side, and a scherzo stampede in the rear can hardly be very satisfactory. 
This is a matter which should be looked to, and set right immediately. 

We have no very high opinion of the symphony as a form of musical art ; for 
it is the clumsiest and most conventional possible form of expression which can 
be given to musical ideas. [ts four movements have no mutual relation but that 
of sequence, and might as well be termed four jerks as four movements; and those 
“ deep-seeing, deep feeling” persons who discover a mystic progression as subtle 
as the law of waves, and as simple too, leading onward the rhythmic sense from 
the allegro con brio up to the jubilant scherzo, might be trusted, as we have al- 
ways somewhat irreverently believed, to find a profound theurgic force and theo- 
logic meaning in the hop-skip-and-jump of a two-year old child. We have yet to 
see produced any evidence that Beethoven himself, the grandest of symphonic 
writers, ever looked upon the symphony as an evangel, or viewed it with 
the awe which fills some of his living commentators when they approach the 
theme. 

But no one can be more sensible than we are to the exquisite beauty and the 
impassioned force of the musical ideas which have been clothed by great mas- 
ters with this form, and the fifth symphony of Beethoven, which was played on 
Saturday night, has always held us strongly, and moved us most deeply. And 
we dig our best to attend to its performance by the admirable-seeming orchestra 
of the Society, upon the constitution of which we shall have a word to say before 
the next concert comes off. It was, however, quite out of the question for us 
to form any distinct conception of the merits of the performance, and we can 
only say that it appeared to us to be as correct and admirable as the ren- 
dering of Gade’s Symphony seemed to us to be careless and slashing. 

The vocal parts of the concert, setting aside the undelectable incongruity 
between the styles of the singers and the orchestra, were excellent. The Society 
was crael enough to introduce a new pianist to the public, in circumstance® 
which made it idle for him to hope to give any reasonable person an idea of his 
capacity, and we therefore forbear to mention his name, and shall be only teo 
glad to hear him at some future time and in some place which will permit him 
to do himself as much justice as Mr. Richard Hoffman secured for himself on 
Teesday night at Dodworth’s, by his brilliant and effective performance in Mr. 
Riseld’s first Classical Soirée. That was a true chamber concert, and as well 
conducted as it was judiciously made up. We only regretted that the 
weather should have been so unfavourable, and we could not help feeling that 
small as was the number ofthe audience, they perhaps represented the really 
classical taste of the New York musical public quite as truly as the overflowing 
multitude at the Philharmonic. 

Overflowing multitudes can hardly be said to have thronged the Academy 
during the week, on the Opera nights, though a handsome audience assembled 
to hear Il Trovatore performed unusually well on Monday, and on Wednesday 
to hear the Sonnambula performed unusually ill. We are promised the “ Tra- 
viata” for next week, when we shall no doubt have 4 brilliant account to ren- 
der of the house and of the stage. So far the season promises extremely well, 
for in spite of the comparative failure of the ‘“ Etoile du Nord,” and the inevi- 
table subsequent presentation of very old stories, nobody seems to be discon- 
tented, but every bedy confident of the success of the new management. 

Fortunately for the Opera, a new and admirable contralto has just been 
thrown in the way of M. de Stankowitch. Mde. Angri, who made her début in 
America on Thursday night, at Niblo’s Saloon, is a singer specially adapted for 
the stage. She has a fine phystque, a rich and mellow voice of great power, an 
unexceptionable method, fine artistic perceptions, and a vivid excitable tem- 
perament, which betrayed itself in a certain facial activity somewhat out of 
place on the platform of the Concert-room, but of excellent augury for her suc- 
cess in the lyric drama. 

Her début was a victory, and she ought to be secured at once for the Aca- 
demy. She rendered an inconsequential but sparkling fragment from an Eng- 
lish opera never, we trust, to be performed in this city, with a dramatio fire 
and expressiveness as wellasa vocal correctness and certainty which delighted 
us extremely ; and she fairly divided the honours of the evening with M. Thal- 
berg himself’, although this gentleman has never played for us more magnifi- 
cently or with greater success than on Thursday night. His execution of the 
fantasia on airs from “ Lucrezia Borgia” quite transported the house, and with 
his variations on the “ Elisir d’Amore” must be classed among. his highest 
achievements on this side of the water. These variations, we understand, 
have just come from his pen, but it was especially in his execution of them 
that the triumph of Thursday consisted. They were wrought up with a verve 
and an electrifying effect, of which we could not have supposed the pianoforte 
capable. 

The Concert in C Minor of Beethoven, with orchestral accompaniments, 
seemed to be reckoned by the public among the glories of the night. For our 
own part, not even M. Thalberg’s playing can reconcile us to this unnatural 
union of the orchestra with the pianoforte. Either the orchestra must savagely 
bully the pianoforte, or good-naturedly patronize it, or respectfully give way 
to it. Of course M. Bergmann had the good sense to adopt the latter course, 
aud M. Thalberg played superbly. But after all the question recurred “‘ Why 
any orchestra at all ” 

On Thursday night too, another unpleasant question recurred tous: “ Why 
the tropic atmosphere?” The manager of Niblo’s, driven to desperation by the 
assaults of the public who will have the windows lowered, and the resistance 
of the public who won’t, and further hedged in by the wrath of the artists who 
declare that they cannot play unless the windows are not merely closed but 
boarded up (fancy the effects of that proceeding!) pronounces the case to be 
hopeless. On the other hand there are certain recalcitrant republicans who 





admit no such word as “‘ impossible,” and refuse to submit in silence to suffo- 
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cation. What shall be done? Clearly the manager means to do his best; as 
clearly the atmosphere of the saloon is unendurable. Is there no way of et- 
larging the apertares in the ceiling, and of establishing there a system of cir- 
cyitous ventilation such as is adopted in some halls abroad ? RAIMOND. 


—— 


Drama. 


We have been favoured this week with a new play at Miss Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, and a new actress at Wallack’s. Natarally I give the pas to the 
lady ; and the more readily, that I could not find my way into Miss Laura 
Keene’s crowded house to see ‘“‘ Young New York.” 

The play of “ Clouds and Sunshine,” in which Miss Agnes Elsworthy made 
her début before our public, in no respect resembles Mr. Reade’s charming 
little story of the same name. As I happened to knowthat Mr. Reade had 
“ obtained” his story from George Sand’s drama of “ Claudine,” I of course 
gupposed that Mr. Anderson had been dealing out to him in his tarn a proper 
measure of retributive justice. Bat such it appears is not the case. Mr. An- 
derson’s play has been made up, much as the plays of Dumas pére are manu- 
factured. lt is a bouquet of choicely plagiarised incidents and situations, tied 
up with the purely original language of the author. 

Since the interest of the play, such as it is, consists wholly in the harrowing 
nature and startling sequence of the events through which the hero and hero- 
ine are led onwards to the inevitable felicitous denduement, 1 forbear to de- 
stroy, by anticipation, the happiness of such of my readers as may not yet 
have seen it, by giving an account of the plot. It is the more easy for me to 
exhibit this magnanimity, that I am convinced the consequences of a rash en- 
trance into such a labyrinth of love, lies and likenesses, would be fatal to the 
intelligence of my readers. They would come out of it as a man comes out of 
a free fight in the South West, or as a man comes down from a steamboat ex- 
plosion, utterly unable to make any reasonable statement to themselves or 
others, of their own whereabouts or condition. Let it suffice for me to say 
that the main intention of the play, so far as 1 could discern in it any inten- 
tion at all, was to afford Mr. Anderson a series of opportanities for displaying 
the strength and solemnity of his voice, the tragic perfection of his stage stride, 
and the unexceptionable impress iveness of his gesticulations; while its second- 
ary purpose was to develop for public admiration the graceful coquetry and sub- 
tle pathos of Miss Agnes Elsworthy. Shall I say that the main intention 
and the secondary purpose were alike accomplished? Let us see. 

Miss Agnes Elsworthy has a good figure, an easy carriage, and features suf- 

ficiently plastic to take upon themselves the expression of any strongly 
marked emotion, without assuming the appearance of a mask. These are 
three good things in a woman, or in an actress ; but more than these are re- 
quired to make & woman a good actress. To be a good actress, 2 woman re- 
quires a thorough training in a really natural and sensible school of art, so 
that she may fully apprehend the difference between sentiment and sentiment- 
alism of expression, between force and fury of tone, between earnestness and 
extravagance of gesture. Such a training Miss Elsworthy does not seem to me 
to have yet received, and I cannot, therefore, conscientiously say that she 
seems to me to be a good actress. I make all due allowances for the impossi- 
ble nature of the part which she was required to fill. 1t would be asking no 
light thing of the most gifted actress in the world--of a Ristori or a Rachel— 
to call upon her successfully and seriously to personate a character made up in 
equal parts of demoniac cruelty and angelic tenderness, of the most heartless 
selfishness and the most refined generosity, to be at once a Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere anda gentle (jrizel, a Medusa and a Magdalen. But if to achieve this 
miracle in the gross must be reserved for actresses of a supernatural mould, 
for the Pixen and Hexen of the Brocken Theatre who delectate select compa- 
nies of devils on the Walpurgis-night with their tragi-comic power, it must be 
owned tbat there were passages in the play which might have been rendered 
by merely human skill, and might be taken as not unfair tests of the power, or 
at least of the education, of an actress. In every scene in which graceful 
coquetry was required of her, Miss Elsworthy failed, 1 thought, to be either 
graceful or coquettish, through an exaggerated estimate of the amount of 
effort necessary to be put forth in order to compass these desirable ends. One 
of the lesser luminaries of the press in our city recently took a distinguished 
young lecturer to task for the extreme neatness of his appearance.* ‘* There is 
no objection,” said the democratic critic, “ to a man’s being clean ; but Mr. —— 
Was s0 confowndedly clean that his cleanliness was a tacit reproach upon every 
body in the audience.” And I hope Miss Elsworthy will not think that I mean to 
be disrespectful, when I say that she was ‘‘ too confoundedly” gracefal and co- 
quettish to achieve the success she aimed at. So too it was with her pathos. I 
admit that in real life a lady may sometimes succeed in storming the sympathies 
of a parlour group, because a parlour is necessarily not a large place, and the 
mere physical propinquity of a declamatory and dangerous female in tears is 
very exciting, especially to those who are furthest from the doors. Butin a 
theatre, people sit as secure as children at a menagerie ; the orchestra is in- 
terposed between you and the terrors of indignant virtue or infuriated vice on 
the stage ; and if your hearts’ strings are to be touched, it must be by a veritable 
sorrow in the voice, and a natural pathos in the language of the sufferer who 
is making her appeal. This Miss Elsworthy does not seem to have learned, 
or rather she seems to have learned the reverse of this ; for when, as happened 
several times, she forgot her adopted manner gpr a moment and dropped into a 
simple and natural style, she was really affecting in spite of the absurd lan- 
guage of her part, and showed that she had in her the making of a very com- 
mandable actress. 

There is at least more hope for Miss Elsworthy than for Mr. Anderson. For 
Mr. Anderson bas just so much talent as suffices to make it certain that he 
will not believe himself to be less than a great tragedian. He can be extremely 
effective ; he can move the house, and on occasions stir its sentiments as well 
as its nerves. How then shall he be persuaded that he is sadly melo-dramatic, 
that he has a trick of pronunciation which reminds one of Noah Claypole, that 
he rolls his eyes, like a man in a fit, on the slightest provocation, and sinks his 
voice into a supernatural whisper whenever he has to express a profound emo- 
tion? I wish he could be persuaded of all this, for he will never be a really 
good actor of the first class until he is so persuaded. He was well supported 
by the stock company, and his play was very well put upon the stage. 

Not so Mr. Bourcicault’s “‘ Violet” at Mr. Burton’s theatre, which was just 
as wretchedly “ gotten up,” as when I saw it last year in Chambers Street. 
The uniforms of the Guardsmen, and the pic-nic at the Duke of D’s, and the 
dresses of the high-born ladies, and the Duke himself in his coachman’s livery, 
were deplorable, deplorable, deplorable! Cannot Mr. Burton and Mr. Bourei- 
cault between them do better things than these? Of course they can—for in 
that pleasant trifle, “ Catching a Governor,” the simple mis? en scéne required 
was very respectably prepared, and the piece itself delightfully acted. Mr. 
Burton as the Court Barber was inimitable, and Miss Polly Marshall, as 
Katharine Kloper, exceedingly clever and natural. This lady is one of the best 
comic actresses I have seen in a long time. She has the grace and jauntiness 
and brilliant good humonr of the best French actresses of her class, a genuine 
verve and spirit. Her mock-dance was delightfully well done and deserved the 
encore it received. I hope she is to be a permanent star in Mr. Burton’s Com- 


pany. HAMILTON. 
Se - 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Rachel’s health is improved by the climate of Egypt.——Thackeray’s 


Lectures on the Four Georges have been so eminently successful in Edin- 
bargh that he bas been asked to repeat them, despite a little flurry of in- 
dignation when he spoke disrespectfully of the Scottish Mary.——Kossuth 
is again starring it in the Provinces.——Catherine Hayes has been sing- 
ing, with great effect, at Jullien’s Concerts in London.——The Laureate 
has a new volume nearly ready for the press. It will, we are informed, 
Consist of two poems, both of considerable length, and in blank verse, and 
the subject of each drawn from that storehouse of Arthurian romance 
which has already afforded euch rich material to his genius in the “Morte 
@’Artbur,” and “ The Lady of Shalott.”——The Sherborne Journal says 
that Lord Walpole, son and heir to Lord Orford, has been received into 
the Romish Churcb.——Lord Palmerston bas recommended Her Majesty 
to confer a pension of £100 a-year on Dr. W.P. Alison, late Professor of 
the Practice of Physic in Edinburgh University, in consideration of his 
distinguished services in medical science. 


— oo 


Tae Crimean Banquer ar Epinsurcu.—Each capital of the Three 
Kingdoms has now entertained large bodies of the Crimean soldiers ; Lon- 














don taking the lead, and Edinburgh bringing up the rear. The banquet 
in “‘ Auld Reekie” took place pene cons and it was quite as suc- 
cessful as either of the othere. The field of operation was the Corn Ex- 
change ; decorated with warlike emblems and trophies, the names of con- 
spicuous men, and the flags of the Allies. Besides the head table, there 
were ten tables running dewn the room, each accommodating 140 men ; 
the whole number of guests, civil and military, including a large number 
of ladies who occupied the galleries, exceeded 2000. The regiments en- 
tertained were the Artillery from Leith Fort, the Fifth Dragoon Guards 
from Piershili Barracks, the Tbhirty-fourth Foot from the Castle, and some 
hundreds of Crimean pensioners and soldiers on furlough. The chair was 
occupied by the Lord Provost ; the Earl of Elgin and Lord Melville sat 
on tts right; Lord Gray of Kinfauns, and Lieut.-Col, M’Mahon of the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, on his left. The Lord Advocate and the Earl of 
Dalkeith officiated as croupiers. —_— other distinguished persons 

resent were—Sir George Clerk, Capt. Rameay, R. N., Capt. ‘ Nemesis” 

all, R. N., Lieut.-Col. Hamley, R. A., Sir John M‘Neill, the Dean of Fa- 
culty, M. de Bruant the French Consul, Mr. Black, M.P.,and the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie. The speaking after dinner was on a longer ecale than at either 
of the other banquets, and was generally to the point; but few of the 
speakers of course had anything very new to tell. Due justice was done 
to the soldiers and sailors who served in the war ; and both the Army and 
Navy were amply repreeented by the orators.—London Spectator, Nuv. 8, 


When Edinburgh undertook to feast the soldiers of the district who 
had been in the Crimea, we might make sure that the Scottish capital 
would not only do credit to its hospitality, but that it would maintain a 
high character in the taste of the entertainment, and most especially in 
the standard of the speaking. At none of the Crimean dinners have the 
epeeches been more to the purpose, or so little diluted with extraneous 
matter ; at none have the natural feelings of the community towards its 
representatives on the battle-field been better expressed. Sir John 
M‘Neill threw some new light on the military history of the Crimean 
expedition. He was the civil Commissioner who disregarded the invita- 
tion to attend at Chelsea Hospital and be cross-examined by that noble 
general Lord Lucan, who claimed to be above the res bilities of com- 
mon officers, and that gallant yachteman Lord Cardigan, who has ex- 
plained every part of the Balaklava charge except theretreat. Sir Jobn 
adhered unfl nebingly to all his essential statements ; and said enough to 
show, that although he declined to come up to London for the purpose of 
being browbeaten io Chelsea Hoepital, he would have proved more of a 
“ tough customer” there than Colonel Tulloch.—Jbid, Editorial. 





Obituary. 

Lorp ScarspaLe —We have to announce the death of the Right Hon. 
Nathaniel Carzon, Baron Scarsdale, which took place at Farnah-hall, 
near Derby. The late Lord Scaredale was born in 1781. The heir pre- 
sumptive is the Rev. Alfred Curzon, of Kedleston, second son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Alfred Carzon. 


Lorp Mippieton.—The Right Hon. Digby Willoughby, seventh Baron 
Middleton of Middleton, in the county of Warwick, a Baronet, and a Cap- 
tain R. N., was the only son of Francis Willoughby, Esq., of Hasseley, 
Notts, and nephew of Henry, the fifth Lord Middleton. He was born in 
1769, and, entering the Royal Navy in 1782, was Lieutenant of the Cul- 
loden in Howe’s glorious action on the Ist June, 1794. He succeeded to 
the family honours on the death of his first cousin, Henry, the sixth Ba- 
ron, 1835, and retired from the Navy, as a Captain, in 1840. He never 
married ; and by his demise, which occurred on the Sth inst., at his seat, 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, the succession passes tohis uncle’s grandson Henry 
Willoughby, Esq., of Birdsall and Settrington, Yorkshire. The Lords 
Middleton descend from Sir Thomas Willoughby, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in the reign of Henry VIII.; his descendant, Sir Thomas 
Willoughby, M.P., was created first Lord Middleton, in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 


Cuier Justice Jervis.—The Right Hon. Sir John Jervis, P. C., Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, was the ecion of a distin- 
guished family. He descended from a common ancestor with the Jervises, 
of Darlaston Hall, Staffordshire, and the Jervises, Viscounts St. Vincent, 
whose nobility was earned by the glorious achievements of the greatAdmi- 
ral, J. Jervis. The deceased, in early life, served for some time in the army. 
He was called to the bar in 1824. Having in time become a Queen’s 
Counsellor, he was made Attorney-General in 1846, and in 1850 was raised 
to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of Common Pleas, in succession to 
Lord Truro, who became Lord Chancellor. Sir John Jervis was a Libe- 
ral in politics. He eat for Chester from 1832 to 1850. During his career 
at the bar he became often known in connection with legal literature, 
more particnlarly as the author of a treatise on the “ Duties of Coro- 
ners ;” as the editor of a series of law reports, in conjunction with the 
present Mr. Justice Crompton ; and as the editor, also, of several edi- 
tions of Archbold’s ** Criminal Law.” 


At. Brighton, John Haggard, D.C.L., Chancellor of the Dioceses of Winches- 
ter, Lincoln, and Manchester, and Commissary of Surrey, an able and erudite 
and civil lawyer.—At Millmead-house, Guildford, Major-Gen. Butterworth, 
C.B., of the Madras Army, and late Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca.—In London, Robert Parker, Esq., of the Heaning, 
near Clitheroe, and of Clare Hall, Halifax.—At Mount Dillon, Dundram, Co. 
of Dublin, C. G. Daniell, R.N.—In Charterhouse-square, Joseph Kerr, Esq., 
formerly Dpy.-Assist-Com.-Gen., and afterwards British Vice-Consul at Pre- 
vesa, in the Morea.— At Ennistymon Castle, county of Clare, Wm. Nugent 
Macnamara, Esq., many years representing the county of Clare in Parliament. 
—At Southsea, John Williams, Esq., Surgeon, R.N.—At Exeter, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Rolt, K.C.B., K.C., Colonel of the Queen's Royals.—Suddenly, in the 
Camp, Aldershott, Licnt. Sydney Smith, H.M.’s 77th Regt.—At Benacre Hall, 
Sir Edward Sherloci. Gooch, Bart., for some years Member for the eastern di- 
vision of the county of Suffolk.—At Moorefield House, county Kildare, Capt. 
Frederic Moore, formerly of the 12th Lancers.—Lieut.-Col. John Maclean, 
unatt., formerly of H.M.’s 43d, 20th, and 46th Regts—At Chase-side House, 
Enfield, W. Everett, Esq., for many years Receiyer-General of Stamps and 
Taxes.—In this city, Mr. 8S. Swa:tworst, formerly Collector of Customs.—At 
Aldershott, suddenly, Capt. Jasper Hall, 4th Foot, late aide-de-camp to Sir 
William Codrington.—In London, Miss Vineent, for many years Directress of 
the Victoria Theatre.— At Southdown, Millbrook, Commander Glanville, R.N. 





* Appointments. 


Robert William Keate, Esq., to be Governor of Trinidad and its dependen- 
cies.—B. C. Campbell Pine, kieq., to be Governor in and over the forts and set- 
tlements, and their dependencies, on the Gold Coast.—Miss Lo uisa Gordon to 
be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her ver in the room of the 
Hon. Mary Seymour, resigned.—'The Rev. Henry Cotterill, M.A., to be Bishop 
of Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, in the room of the Right Rev. John 
Armstrong, deceased._-Charles Blunt, Esq., now H. M.’s Consul at Salonica, 
to be H. M.’s Consul at Smyrna.—C. J. Calvert, Esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Larissa, to be H. M.’s Vice Consul at Salonica.—R. Bradshaw, Esq., to bea 
Member of the Council of Sierra Leone; Adams G. Archibald, Esq., to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of Nova Scotia; E. Packer, Esq., to be a 
Member of the Council of Barbados; Isaac Farrington, Esq., to be a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Virgin Islands; and Augustus Benners, Esq., 
to be a non-elective Member of the Legislative Council of these last islands; 
G. M‘ Farquhar Lawson, A. Whitelock, and A. C. Logan, Esqrs., to be Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of Jamaica.—Sir Alexander Cockburn, the At- 
torney General, has succeeded the late Sir J. Jervis in the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas. In reference to this change a London paper of the 13th 
inst. says: ‘ The Attorney General takes the seat on the bench, with a peer- 
age either immediate or prospective. The Solicitor General, of course, becomes, 
by this promotion, Att. General. The Solicitor Generalship has, we believe, 
been offered to the Recorder of London, Mr. Stuart Wortley. If he declines 
this offer, which was due to his professional position, and to his House of Com- 
mons standing, Mr. Sergeant Shee will, it is understood, be the Solicitor Ge- 
neral.”"—Mr. Watson, Q.C., succeeds Baron Platt, who retires from the Exche- 

uer Bench.—The Observer my that the Queen has created Lord Talbot de 

alahide a Peer of the United Kingdom, by the same style and title which he 
bears in the peerage of Ireland. 


AUD. 


The 26th company of Royal Engineers, commanded by Capt. Walker, 
have received orders to prepare for embarkation, for Bermuda.—The 
death of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Holt, K.C.B., Colonel of the 2d (or Queen’s) 
Royal Regiment, will, coupled with those of Lord Hardinge and the late 
Gen. Jones, create a vacancy in the list of general officers, by which Col. 
Greaves, late on the staff in Ireland, becomes a Major-Gen,; Lieut.Col. 
Alves, of the Depot at Preston, Colonel ; and Major Hickey, of the 69th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col.—On the retirement of Mr. Monsell, Lieut.-Col. Lefroy, 
R.A., will take charge of the organisation of the Ordnance Department ; 
the financial business of the whole War Paperiment will be entruated to 
Sir Benjamin Hawes; and Mr. Peel will introduce the estimates into 
Parliament, and undertake the duties of Parliamentary Under-Secretary- 


at-War. Col. Mundy on his retirement, will obtain a brigade in the | 


Channel Ielands.—The reduction of the Army is still proceeding at 
Chatham garrison, where there are about 1000 men belonging to nearly 
every regiment in the service still waiting to receive their discharge.— 
Lieut.-Co}. Elliot and Lieut.-Col. Markham, R.A., have been permitted to 


exchange places on the roster, and the former will proceed to St Helena 
to relieve Col. Hill.—Lieut.-Col. Graydon, R.A., has been ordered to 
proceed to Malta.—Lieat.-Col. Walpole, R.E., is ordered home from Gib- 
raltar, where he is second in command to Col. Ward, to assume the com- 
mand of a detachment stationed at Woolwich.—Lieut. Boileau, R. E., is 
to leave Woolwich for Malta.—A new Carbine has been partially dis- 
tributed tothe Royal Artillery. It possesses the advantage of a much 
longer range are six inches shorter in the barrel, and are rifle-bored. 


War Department, Oct. 31.—18th Ft; Lt Bell perm to res. 
Surg Johnson, from Staff, to be Assist-Sur, ,v 
Ens Gordon perm to ret “! sale. 8lst Ft; Ber}-Maj Evans to be Ens w-p, v 
O'Dell, dec. 82d Ft; Lt Thompson perm to ret a7 nee 2d W I Regt; J Bel- 
lamy, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Macaulay, pro. 3d WI Regt; RD Salivan, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p. 

Deror Batr.—Lt-Col Macbeath, 68th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Young, 19th 
Regt, to be Adjt; Capt Sidebottom, 3d Ft, to be Adjt; Qtmr Newey, from Bri- 
tish Swiss Leg, to be Qtmr. 

Cavatry Dep, (Maidstone).—Capt Sutton, Unatt, to be Riding Master, v 
Brv Lt-Col Meyer, who ret upon Mil allowance. 

Brever.—Capt Sutton , Unatt, to be Maj. 


44th Ft; Assist- 
ibbons, who exc. 50th Ft; 


War Department, Nov. 4.—Ist W I Regt; To be Lts by Ens Moffitt, v 
Harrison, dec; Barron, v Connell, a oe 30th Ft; Dann, v King, app Paym 
of 2d Drag Gds. To be Ens w-p,C P Pender, Gent. 24 WI Regt;W H M‘Coy, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 3d WI Regt; E Rogers, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 

CuaPLains’ DeranrMent.—To be Chaplains to the Forces; Rev E W Mil- 
ner, MA, C J Hort, H Huleatt,J A Crozier, BA, J W Hayward, MA, W Sykes, 
J G Boudier. 

Royat HospiraL, CoeLsea.—Gen the Right Hon Sir Edward Blakeney, 
GCB, to be Governor, v Gen Sir Colin Halket, GCB; Gen Sir Alexander Wood- 
ford, GCB , to be Lt-Governor, v Gen Sir E Blakeney. 


War DEPARTMENT, Nov. 7.—7th Lt Drags: Regtl Serjt-Maj Mould to be 
Riding-Master. 14th: Ser-Maj Raiker, of Cav Dep Staff at Maidstone, to be 
Riding-Master. 16th: L W Atkinson, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Pigott, prom. 
Gren Gds: Ens and Lt Hon J C Stanley to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Hon Amias 
Poulett, who ret. llth Ft: W T Corrie, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Stoney, prom 
in 534. 18th Ft: Lt Kemp to be Adjt, vy Wilton, who res Adjtcy only. 28th 
Ft: Lt Thwaites perm to ret by sale of com. 4lst Ft: Capt Bush to be Maj 
b-p, v Barnard, who ret. 42d Ft: Lt Crompton to be Capt b-p, v Dunbar, who 
ret. 52d Ft: Lt Bayley to be Capt bp, v Archdall, who ret; Ens Troup to be 
Lt b-p; 8 L Pidsley, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 653d Ft: Lt Fendall to be Capt b-p, 
v Ross, prom; Ens Stoney, 11th Ft, to be Lt b-p. 57th Ft: Lt Chanter super- 
seded, being absent without leave. 86th Ft: Ens Dartnell to be Lt b-p,v 
Brockman, whose prom has been can. 9st Ft: Lt Kysh, from Gold Coast 
Corps, to be Paym, v Dalrymple, dec. Ist WI Regt: Ens Mackenzie, from 79th 
Ft, to be Lt b-p, v Macauley, promoted. 


War Department, Noy. 11.—Royal Art: Sec Capt Murray, from Sapernu 
List, to be Sec Capt, v Tomkinson, ret uponh-p. To be Lieuts: Gent Cadets 
Boyle and Borton. Royal Engs: to be Lieuts: Gent Cadets Sandford, Bird, and 
Lloyd. RE Field Equipment: to be Vet Surg: T W Mayer, Gent, 

HosriTaL Starr.—Act Assist-Sur Smith to be A S to Forces. 

Brevet.—Lt-Col. Stehelin, R E, to be Col. 


War-DeparTMENT, Nov. 14.—Rl Horse Gds; Vet-Surg Byrne, fm 4th Lt 
Drags, to be Vet-Surg, v Siddall, dec. 4th Lt Drags; Probay Vet-Surg Sew- 
ell to be Vet Sarg. 17th Lt Drags; Lt Lowe to be Capt, b-p, v Learmouth, 

ro. Royal Engineers; Capt Ross to be Lt-Col, v Williams, dec; Sec Capt 
Vray to be Capt; Sec Capt and Bvt-Maj Stokes, fm Secd List, to be Sec Capt. 
Gren Gds; A Divett Hayter, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, vy Hon J C Stanley, 
pro. 2st Ft; Lt Coakley, to be Adjt, v rowler, res. 48th Ft; Ens Kerr per 
tores. 67th Ft; Ens Lenon to be Lt, b-p, v Pearson, pro in Ist W I Regt; J 
T H Gardiner, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 74th Ft; Lt Beli to be Adjt, v Thacke- 
ray, pro. 79th Ft; Lt M‘Gillto be Qtmr, v Jamieson, apr to Dep Batt. 93d 
Ft; Lt Colthurst, to be Adjt, v Mainwaring, dec. Ist I Regt; Lt Pearson, 
fm 67th Ft, to be Capt, b-p, v Coote, who ret. To be Ensigns w-p: J Bourke, 
Gent, H E Hemsworth, Gent. 3d WI Regt; T D Mahon, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, v Arnold, dec. Ri Nfld Companies; Capt Malcolm MacGregor, fm h-p 
unatt, to be Capt, v Byt-Maj D’Alton, ret on f-p. 

Deror Batr.—To be Adjts: Capts Dunning, Barrett, and Hanham, fm Asst- 
Adjt; Padfield, fm 20th Ft. To be Qtmr: Lt Grier, fm 88th Ft. 

Cav. Deror. (Maidstone.)—Capt Miller, fm h-p 2d Drags, to be Adjt. 

Brevet.—Lt-Col Pinckney, 73d Ft; Capt MacGregor, Rl Nfld Comps, to be 
Maj; Capt Middleton (late District Paymr) to be Maj, rank hon. 


Navy. 


Tue Peace EstaBLisHMeNnt.—The following isan abstract of the naval 
force in commission on the Ist inst. :—On the East India, China, and Aus- 
tralian station, 27 ships, 389 guns ; Cape of Good Hope, 7 ships, 77 guns ; 
West Coast of Africa, 14 ships, 83 guns ; South-east Coast of America, 8 
ships, 121 guns ; West Coast of America, 10 ships, 266 guns ; North Ame- 
rica and West Indies, 28 ships, 562 guns ; Mediterranean, 48 thips, 947 
guns; Lisbon, 5 ships, 410 guns; Plymouth, 8 ships, 342 guns; Ports- 
mouth, 17 ships, 308 guns ; Sheerness, 8 ships, 339 guns ; Woolwich, 6 
ships, 48 guns; Pembroke, 2 ships; Cork, 4 ships, 60 guns; Particular 
service, 10 ships, 36 guns ; Surveying service, 11 ships, 61 guns; Yachts, 
3 ships, 2 guns ; Unappropriated and fitting out, 15 ships, 388 guns; Pay- 
ing off, 9 ships, 173 gans; 178 guns. Ordered home, 24 ships, 425 guns; 
total, 264 ships, 5,037 gans, with a total complement of 49,644 men, of 
whom nearly 11,000 are in the Mediterranean fleet. A comparison of this 
return with one published early in spring shows the amount of reduction 
in the fleet, since the ratification of peace with Russia, to be 61 sail, 1,194 
guns, and 13,691 men. 


Tue Expedition TO THE Pers!an Goty.—A letter from Bombay, dated 
Oct. 3, gives the following authentic information relative to the prepara- 
tion of the naval part of the expedition intended for Persia :—* We are 
very busy, and our days fully occupied in fitting out an expedition for the 
Persian Gulf. It is a formidable armament, and will include (followers 
and all,) 11,000 men and 1 200 horses (exclusive of seamen and marines,) 
30 transports, 15 steamers of war, four of them carrying ten 68 pounders 
and four from 2 to 4ditto ; two sloops of 18 32-pounders ; 2 schooners of 
2 guns each, 25 cwt. 32-pounders; 10 heavy gun-boats, carrying two 74 
inch howitzers each. It is not settled who is to command this power- 
fal fleet. -- 


The gun-boat flotilla at Portsmouth, lately ordered to be laid up, is 
now to be fitted out again on special service, with all despatch, It is 
also reported that a Channel equadron is to be organised. The new scr. 
line-of-batile ship Victor Emmanuel, 91, is to be commissioned imme- 
diately —The Emerald, 51, new ecr. steam frigate, is being fitted at 
Sheerness.—The Cyclops and Terrible steam frigates are being fitted in 
the basin at Sheerness.—It is still confidently reported that Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Houston Stewart will have the North American West India com- 
mand.—A screw steamship of 100 guns, to be called the Gidraliar, is or- 
dered to be built at Devonport.—The Pylades, 21, Capt. D’Eyncourt, to 
be paid cff at Sheerness, will be re-commissioned.—T he floating batteries, 
built for attacking forts, are to be tested, as to their power of resisting 
heavy ordoance.—The Jmperieuse and Amphion are ordered home from 
the West Indies.—The Admiralty have purchased Lord Seymour’s house 
in Spring-gardens, and contemplate opening it as the Coast Guard-office 
on the lst Jan. next.—A letter received at Sheerness from Port Royal, 
dated the 11th Oct., states that the Euryalus, 51, Capt. Ramsay, C.B., 
was then at that port. Mr. Rawdon, M. Lightbody and Mr. Percy, midship- 
man (nephew to the Duke of Northumberland), were reported to have both 
died from yellow fever off the coast of Cuba.—The Trafalgar, 120, now 
lying in ordinary at Sheerness, is ordered to be fitted for a floating coal 
depot for the river Medway.—A ship from New Zealand has landed at 
Portsmouth, for the use of the Government, two spars of Kauri pine, each 
measuring 100 feet in length and 344 inches diameter, without a knot! 
They will most likely become masts for the Queen’s state yacht. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Capt: Craigie to be Superintendent of the Royal William 
Victualling-yard and the Royal Plymouth Hospital, v Nias, superseded, after 
a Court of Inquiry on charges brought against him by the Storekeeper, Mr. 
Triscott. Capt Craigie was inspector general of the re! ief operations in Shet- 
land during the famine in 1851-2, and more recently Chairman of the Trans- 
ape Board. Capt C Eden, the present Controller-General of the Coastguard, 
3 selected to command the Coastguard, under the new system.—Lieuts: G 
Berlase, addl, to the Royal Albert; J E Doran to Childers; G V Phillips to 
Edinburg; J Reid to Coastguard service; lt Deane to Majestic; W F Johnson 
to Calcutta; P M‘Kenzie Godfrey to Formidable; T 8 Gooch to Satellite; W 
Moriarty to Monarch.-Sargeons: R Sprouse to Archer; W M‘K Saunders to 
Shannon. _ 


Promotrons.—Vice-Adm Mends receives the £150 pension, vacant by the 
death of Vice-Adm Johnston, and is put upon the reserved h-p list. Conse- 

uently Rear-Adm Sir J G Sinclair, Bart, becomes a Vice-Adm, and Capt the 
hi ht Hon Lord Edward Russell, CB, a Rear-Adm.—On occasion of the death 
of Vice-Adm the Hon Josceline Percy, CB, severai flag movements take place. 
—Rear-Admls on Res List: Watts, CB, and O'Grady, to be Vice-Admls on the 
same; Rear-Adm the Right Hon Sir M F Fitzhardinge Berkeley, KCB, to be 
Vice-Adm; Capt H W Bayfield to be Rear-Adm; Capts H S Marsham, 0 Crow- 





dy, and T Mansel, to be Ret Rear-Admls,--Lieut W B Elphinstone, to be Com- 
| Mander. — 
Royat MaRInes.—Sec Lieut Speer to be First Lieut, v Stokes, dec. 
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New Books. 


Tse Poxrs or Tae Niverernta Cxntory. Selected and Edited by 
the Rev. R. A. Willmott. London. Routledge.—Our neighbour Mr. 
Baldwin, whose office is on the same floor of the same building as our 
own, bas sent us in one of the delicatest books that poetical taste ever 
made up, artistic skill ever embellished, or well-pleased critic ever com- 
mended tosearchers after gifts for the season. By all means let every Copy 


be bought at once and despatched to ladye-love, or friend, or sister—in | 


short to any one who can appreciate its beauty and thorough excellence. 
These are strong terms; but they are warranted. Mr. Willmott neither 
follows in the common track of “ Speakers” and “ Readers” for the use of 
schools and colleges, nor is he a picker up of unconsidered rifles. His 
selections do credit to his knowledge and discrimination. Though we 
find in his four hundred pages some scraps of verse that are familiar to 
the ears of every lover of the Muse, yet we find also not a few pure and 
good samples of Englisi poetry, that have been well-nigh pushed out of 
sight by those which have exclusively engrossed us. Of the graver sort, 
there are some poets whoee works as a whole might be wearisome, but 
whom it is agreeable to meet in snatches. Such are Crabbe and Bowles 
and Taylor and Barton and Milman and Croly and Joanna Baillie and 
Mise Mitford, and others, too many to be named. 

Bat after all, the illustrations are the main thing in a luxurious volume 
of this deecription. One hundred of them, engraved on wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel, of London, testify at once to the perfection which may 
be achieved in this branch of art, and the unrivalled skill in landscape 
of our English painters. These small, highly finished, wood-cuts—the 
best of which are of rural and pastoral ecenes—are full of tender touches, 
and of that quality of expression which one scarcely expects to find pro- 
duced en co small a scale. Indeed asa general rule, the gravers of wood 
have been infinitely more successful in dealing with groups of figures, 
than with the inanimate beauties of nature. In this instance success is 
doubly complete. Amongst the artists whose pencils have been laid 
under contribution are Birket Foster, Gilbert, Millais, Pickersgill, Hard- 
ing, and Corbould. The whole is printed on rich creamy paper, and the 
work is charmingly got up. We should not, by the way, omit to men- 
tion that it is exclusively Eoglish. For once there is no Longfellow— 
in England the most popular poet of the day. 


Faust. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—If theré 
is an open question in Literature, it is this—How should Poetry be trans- 
lated? Should it be rendered literally, word for word? or should it be 
merely paraphrased? What constitutes a paraphrase, and what a literal 
rendering? It is easy to put these queries, and easy too to answer them 
—to one’s own satisfaction, but not often to the satisfaction of another. 
One reader prefers a poetical version of a favourite poet, even if it sacri- 
fices some of his most characteristic traite. Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s 
Virgil suit him better, emasculated though they may be, than a closer 
proee rendering of those authors. The literalist, on the other hand, cries 
down verse, and cries up prose. “I want,” he says, “ just what the 
author says: not bis meaning merely, but kis words. Give me, in my 
language, the exact equivalent of bis very words, and I can imagine the 
music in which he clothes them. If I can not, it matters little. I have 
the spirit ; the form is of secondary importance.” 

We shali not attempt to reconcile the differences between these two 
Classes of readers: de gustibus non est dixputandum. In this, as in most 
other caser, the truth lies between the two extremes. A good prose 
version of a poet is better than a bad poetical one; but a good poe- 
tical one is the very best in the world. Is Mr. Brooks’s translation of 
of Faust such an one? or isit only tolerable? It is more than tolerable ; 
it is excellent. We sball not take it upon us to say that it is the best 
poetical translation of Goethe’s famous master-piece, but we do say that 
portions of it have never been equalled. Inno previeus translation, (Mr. 
Brooks tells us in his preface,) has the everchanging metre of the origi- 
nal been so much as attempted. 


‘« To name only one defeat, the very best versions neglect to follow the ex- 
quisite artist in the evidently planned and orderly intermixing of male and fe- 
maie rhymes, 1. e. rhymes which fall on the last syllable and those which fall 
on the last but one. Now, every careful student of the versification of Faust 
must feel and see that Goethe did not intersperse the one kind of rhyme with 
the other, at random, as those translators do ; who, also, give the female 
rhyme (on which the vivacity of dialogue and description often so much de- 
pends,) in so small a proportion. 

“ A similar criticism might be made of their liberty in neglecting Goethe’s 
method of alternating different measures with each other. 

“ It seems as if, in respect to metre, at least, they had asked theméelves, 
how would Goethe have written or shaped this in English, had that been his 
native language, instead of seeking con amore (and con fidelitd) as they should 
have done, to reproduce, both in spirit and in form, the movement, so free and 


= orderly, of the singularly endowed and accomplished poet whom they un- 
ertook to represent.’ 


We do not entirely agree with Mr. Brooks that it is the duty of a trans- 
lator to reproduce in every case the exact measure of his author, for some 
measures are indigenous in certain languages only—for instance the 
hexameter in Latin and Greek—but we can cordially praise him for bis 
general success with Goethe. Several of the metres in “ Faust’’ seem 
to us opposed to the spirit of English poetry, and the true idiom of the 
language, and had we been in Mr. Brooks’s place we should have changed 
them without hesitation. ‘ 


Many “ famous hands,” as old Jacob Tonson used to call his ragmuf- 


fins, have tried themselves on the Song of the Soldiers, but Mr. Brooks has 
beaten them all. 


‘* Castles with lowering 
Bulwarks and towers, 
Maidens with towering 
Passions and powers, 
Both shall be ours ! 
Daring the venture, 
Glorious the pay! 

When the brass trumpet 
Summons us loudly, 
Joy-ward or death-ward, 
On we march proudly. 
That is a storming ! 

Life in its splendour ! 
Castles and maidens 
Both must surrender. 
Daring the venture, 
Glorious the pay. 
There go the soidiers 
Marching away!” 


Would’nt “splendid ” be better than “glorious,” Mr. Brooks? It is 
not only a finer word, but it improves the rhythm. Now that we are on 
the subject of songs, we may as well say that they seem to be a speci- 
alité with Mr. Brooks ; they are among his happiest efforts. 

If we were asked in what part of Goethe’s tragedy Mr. Brooks had suc- 
ceeded least, we should say in the early ecenes, where Faust is in his 
study, and in the incantation. We suspect that the latter however is 
indifferent even in the original. Homer must nod somewhere, and as 
well there as anywhere. Auerbach’s Cellar. the Witches’ Kitchen, and 
the Walpurgis Night are capitally done. The groteeque diablerie of the 
Rat ong, in the first-named, was never turned so well before. 


‘‘ A rat in the cellar had built his nest, 
He daily Bree sleeker and smoother, 
He lined his paunch from larder and chest, 
And was portly as Doctor Luther. 
The cook had set him poison éne day ; 
From that time forward he pined away 
As if he had love in his body. 
Chorus [shouting]. As if he had love in his body. 
Brander. He raced about with a terrible touse, 


He gnawed and he scratched all over the house, 


His pain there was no stilling ; 
He made ful] many a jump distress, 
And soon the beast got enough, I guess, 


poor 
As if he had love in his body. 
Chorus. As if he had love in his body. 
Brander. With pain he ran, in open day, 
Right up into the kitchen ; 
He fell on the hearth and there he lay 
Gasping and moaning and twitchin’. : 
Then laughed the poisoner: ‘ He! he! he! 
He’s piping on the last hole,’ said she, 
‘ As if he had love in his wey 
Chorus. As if he had love in his body.” * 


We have a fault to find with Mr. Brooks. Occasionally his rhymes are 
indifferent, and in one or two instances he has been guilty of American- 
isms: as thus ; 


“ | know it profits one a sight.”— 1305 
“ Not so, he thought of them and you a sight.” — 
“ Tt seems so close, so muggy here.” 


“ Muggy” may be in the dictionaries, for aught that we know to the 
contrary, but it strikes us rather uspleasant)y in verse: it is too com- 
mon-place. 

“ His look is so piercing, so distingue.” Here Mr. Brooks is neither 
English nor German; to make a rhyme he goes iuto a third language. 
We have no great objection to a bit of French in English prose, provided 
it makes an author’s meaning more forcible than the equivalent phrase ; 
but in verse the case is different. The language of poetry ehould be like 
the old French Republic—“ one and indivisible.” We make these eug- 
gestions to Mr. Brooks, because bis translation is really elaborate and 
scholarly. What would paes unnoticed in a careless version, strikes us 
at once as a blemish in his. We pay him a compliment when we use the 
microscope, even if we use it to point out defects. 

On the whole, we congratulate Mr. Brooks on his having successfully 
rendered “ Faust.’’ His translation, or transfusion, compares favour- 
ably with the best yet made in England. It is creditable to his taste and 
echolarship, and creditable also to the country. It is the first American 
version. It is got up in the best possible manner, in dainty antique type, 
and on luxurious paper; the mechanical execution of the book alone 
ought to sell a large edition. It is equal to the Aldine volumes of Pick- 
ering, which is the highest praise we can give it. 





“BIG BEN” OF WESTMINSTER. 


The singular structure that rises some three hundred feet high at the 
foot of Westminster-bridge, and looks the grandfather, or more properly 
the grandmother, of all kitchen clocks, is soon to receive its brazen 
mouth and iron tongue, the latter now being smoothed and finished at 
Houghton-le-Spring. Within hoarding and tarpaulin, and under a huge 

air of cat-gallows, hangs the bell, resting awhile after ite voyage before 
t ascends to its aerial destination. To the eye, and by the rule of mea- 
surement, it seems worthy of its dignified office, for it weighs fifteen tons, 
being several tons more than any of its cathedral brethren ; its material 
has the proportion of brass and tin found to produce the best tone; and 
its shape, which certainly pleases the eye, has als o the warrant of expe- 
rience. Bell-making is to most people an inscrutable mystery, and from 
the great variety of the result it is evident that even our best professional 
authorities have not mastered the subject. But Providence, which more 
than three thousand years ago raised up ekilful artists for the work of the 
Tabernacle, bas in this instance filled the gap with a distinguished law- 
yer from the neighbouring courts. The bell itself records that it is de- 
signed by Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison, Q. C., a gentleman who, forta- 
nately for the rest of us, occupies bis leisure hours with the improvement 
of clocks and bells. We shall soon be in a condition to pronounce with 
more certainty whether he has succeeded. At present, we can only sa 
that “ Big Ben,” as he is now commonly called,,epeaks much as he 
spoken to. When struck with a hard stick he resents the indignity with 
a querulous wrangling jar ; on a softer appeal he replies with a deep hol- 
low murmur; bat he pours out his whole soul, it is said, with a proper 
mixture of gravity and sweetness, when he is addressed at all on equal 
terms. But we shall soon have the opportunity of criticising his notes 
every one of the 24 hours, whenever the million other noises of this Ba- 
bel allow him to be heard. Up and down the Thames, and across the 
Parks, he will send his deep tones, even in the noisy midday ; and at night 
we even fear he wil! excite some remonstrance from the many light sleep- 
ers of our invalid or head-working population. But the West-enders 
will get used to him, as we at this end are to his brother at St. Paul’s. 
That dense intermediate district, neither east nor west, between Charing- 
cross and Temple-bar, will recognize in his louder and more solemn tones 
the approach of rain and storm ; and, such is his advantage of height aad 
position, that even here we expect him to come into competition with the 
bell that hangs almost over our head. 
“ Big Ben,” as all the world knows, has already his story and his mis- 
haps. He has been tossed about several days at sea, and at the very 
starting he ehowed a touch of the prophet by nearly sending his ship to 
the bottom. But all the world does not know that, in spite of his new 
cast, in spite of Messrs. Walker, his founders, and Sir Benjamin Hall, 
Bart., M.P., the Chief Commissioner under whom he has come into the 
world, he has a noble ancestry and he steps into historical recollections. 
As late as the Revolution there stood a handsome clock tower in New 
Palace-yard, built in the reign of Edward I. out of a fine imposed on a 
certain Chief Justice, who is said to have taken a bribe. At first it con- 
tained only a bell, ‘‘ Great Tom of Westminster,” which summoned Par- 
liament and the four courts of law to their respective duties. In due time 
a elock was added, which, every time the bell told the hour, reminded 
the judges and legislators below of the words on its face, Discite justitiam 
moniti et non temnere divos. The site of the tower is said to be marked 
by the present dial, which bears the same inscription. When the wind 
was south-south-west this bell might be heard in every part of London, we 
are told 'by Howell, in 1657, and commonly it presaged wet weather. 
Towards the end of that century all that remained of that ancient tower 
was a confused heap of ruins on the east side of Palace-yard, and William 
IIL. presented the bell to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. The metal 
only survives in the present great bell of that church, and every time we 
citizens hear its rich and ever-changing tones we may suppose, if we 
please, that Old Tom of Westminster, cast, for anything we kaow, in the 
time of the first Edward, still makes himself heard. At all events, he 
contributes to the result. Of course, he has brought his traditions with 
m, 
It was when at Westminster that he saved the life of a sentry at Wind- 
sor by striking thirteen at midnight. There he assisted at many memo- 
rable events. There he assembled Parliaments and judges during four 
centuries for the trials of William Wallace, Sir Thomas More, Protector 
Somerset, the Earl and Countess of Somerset, Strafford, Charles I., vm 
possibly the seven Bisho He probably helped to solemnize the inau- 
guration of Cromwell as Lord Protector. He assisted at his exhumation 
and disgrace. For those four centuries our glorious list of Chancellors 
and judges daily heard his solemn warning, and doubtless often took the 
hint to cut short endless speeches and frivolous examinations. All this 
memory and meaning have travelled eastward to our own regions, not 
less rich in historical associations. The old site remains, with its chief 
glories. It still has the unrivalled Hall, the unsurpassed Abbey, the 
unique Chapel of Henry VII., and the famous School. The beautiful 
crypt of St. Stephen’s has been spared from the ravages of fire and man ; 
its cloister remains, as did the Star Chamber till the other day. The 
Courts are there, though no longer inside the Hall ; but a crowd of stalls, 
where for ages drapers, haberdashers, pretty seamstresses, grave booksel- 
lers, toy dealers, and others sold their wares, paying rent, odd as it now 
seems, to the Warden of the Fleet, have all disappeared. Old Palace- 
yard, between the Hall and the Abbey, has no longer its gallows and its 
pillory. New Palaceyard has lost its wall and its four magnificent gates ; 
whereof one, that at the Thames stairs, was probably taken down only at 
the building of the bridge, while the two others were taken down a few 
years before, in 1706 and 1731, for the convenience of the clumsy car- 
riages, and still clumsier coachmen, taking their masters to and from the 
Houses of Parliament. It has also lost its still more historical “ Heaven 
and Hell,” two alehouses abutting on the Hall, and running under the 
very Courts within. 
It is almost a moral certainty that the huge mass of metal destined to 
take the place of “ Westminster Tom” will surpass its predecessor as 
much in the length and interest of its career as in its weight and in the 
grandeur of its receptacle. As to its own stamina, its freedom from flaws 
or crystallization, we leave that to the learned and to the proof of time. 
But if it is only, like Old Eugland, true to itself, it has a splendid fature. 





From all the puddles went willing, 


Threatened neither by earthquakes nor any ruinous social changes, in the 


heart of a prosperous and orderly metropolis, it seems destined to tell the 
hours to the end of time, and in so doing to make itself heard at least a 
good way up and down the Thames. No external accident is likely to 
cut sbort its career unless it be sach a reign of anarchy as we happily 
cannot even dream of. But one thing, and only one thing, is certain, 
and that is, that as the future is always as changefal as the past, though 
somewhat softened of its barbarous suddenness and asperity, this bell 
will give time to events now passing belief or conception. Nobody can 
tell or imagine, nobody could believe, if warned by the united wisdom of 
a whole world, what will happen under that bell, and be entered by its 
iron tongue in the chronicles of time. Scarce a doubt bat often and of- 
ten, ages hence, the antiquary will dwell fondly onits long and various 
associations. As we have done, he will perhaps string together the dis- 
asters of patriots, of statesmen, of sovereigns ; the triumphs or the down- 
falls of faction ; the successes of usurpers, the excesses of the 
villany of interlopers, the outbursts of public indignation, the Ty 
sions of justice, the achievements or the failure of eloquence ; all that 
ever has occurred before, and much that has not. 

It may be thought below the dignity of nations and of man that a mass 
of brute matter should be the link of ages ; yet it undoubtedly is so. The 
Abbey iteelf, with all its contents, is but a quarry of stones, yet the very 
soul of the nation is there, and all Englishmen have the common possese- 
ion of that scene and those associations. Our new bell at Westminster 
will perform no inconsiderable part in this community of thought and of 
feeling. Nothing, indeed, of what is merely mechanical strikes more into 
the soul, and makes a more lasting impression, than the deep booming of 
the university or cathedral bell. Nor years nor change of scene can 
vent the sound, every now and then, in some mysterious way, Cake 
back to the ear, and recalling gone-by scenes. To every part of these 
isles, and the whole empire, our legislators and the frequenters of our 
courts will carry the notes associated perhaps with earlier and happier 
days, with still glowing hopes, and warm friendships ; and 
even a clock bell, like the village chime, may be the humble means of 
rr hearts and minds in the service of their country.—London Times, 

ov. 7. 


This great success—for we may at once ease our readers’ minds on this 
point—in the art of bell-making gave tongue for the first time yesterday 
morning at a few minutes past 11 o’clock. The monster clapper, weigh- 
ing 16 cwt., arrived last week, and having been fitted with great ex 
dition, notice was given to a number of official and scientific celebrit 
that a strictly private trial of Big Ben's powers of utterance and modula- 
tion was to take place. So, precisely at eleven, a band, headed by Mr. 
E. B. Denison, Q.C., its accomplished designer, and Mr. Taylor, assem- 
bled withia the hoar?‘ag at the foot of the Westminster Clock Tower; 
some with tuning keys ready to apply to their mouths, some with their 
ears stuffed with cotton, lest their tympanums should crack, and some 
manfully —e that their ears would stand the sound. All were in 
anxious expectation, and awaited with mixed feelings of impatience and 
awe the first accents of the monster. Children are said to be born im- 
perfect in every respect but their tongues ; of this all fathers blessed with 
progeny have had aural demonstration; but this Frankenstein—this Bell 
of Bells, thoagh born, is unable to his tongue or give the faintest 
lisp without help, and yesterday morning this help was supplied by six 
or eight sturdy artisans, who tugged lustily with a measured strain at 
ropes attached to Big Ben’s clapper. Now the bells of St. Margaret’s, 
and of the Abbey, struck 11, loud enough in their way, but soon to be 
put to silence. ith the north-east breeze came booming down, a mo- 
ment after, the sound of another bell, still the — in England, but 
in a few minutes to be immeacurably surpassed in sound, and destined to 
take the second place. It was the last protest of the Great Bell of St. 
Paul's, ci-devant Great Tom of Westminster, which at once laimed 
its own power and rung in ‘the supremacy of the mighty swinging 
over the very epot ou which it had once itself stood, to whom its sceptre 
of sound was now about todepart for ever. If bells can feel, no doubt 
the Great Bell at St. Paul’s felt sad at the moment, and “ Big Ben” pro- 
portionally triumphant, but externally the latter made no sound as the 
voice of his antagonist came wailing up the Thames, end he looked as 
firm and unmoved as the First Commissioner of Works when he is lis- 
tening to the reproaches of a deputation. 

Well, now the time has come. As Wallenstein told his soldiers to fight 
or rot, so Big Ben must now epeak or split. By his voice we shall show 
him. Be there flaw or crack in him out it now must come. So the stur- 
dy fellows in fustian pull with a will, at first somewhat jerkingly and 
excitedly, Mr. Denison lending a willing hand as leader in that honest 
team. One, two, three, and then such an awful, solemn, heartrending 
sound ; like a potent poison, the vibration penetrates every vein in the 
body, it strikes evéry nerve, it attacks and tries every fibre and muscle, 
it makes your bones rattle and your marrow creep. In despair of de- 
scribing a sensation which combines all sensations and invades the bod 
by so many eenses, we can only call it a liquid blow; it gtrikes you all 
over your frame at once, and, not content with mastering your outworks, 
it steams into and pervades and floods your inner man in an instant of 
time. Somach for the first stroke, the work of a moment, an electric 
shock intensified, which it has taken so many words to describe, even 
imperfectly. The men arenot in good gear, and tug somewhat hurriedly; 
the second and third strokes are faltering, and cause our Frankenstein to 
give an “ uncertain sound ;” the fourth and fifth, and so stroke after 
stroke, with rare exceptions, come truly home. And now arises a won- 
drous confluence of vibration as the air in the confined space under the 
clock-tower is lashed into fury by the tempest of sound. Many stop their 
ears—and, if any of Mr. Denison’s detractors were present, it must have 
amused him to see the attitude of these “ deaf adders, who refased to 
hear the voice of the charmer”’—scoffers who, — came to exult over 
a defeat and remained to swell a triumph. But toreturn. Many stop 
their ears; many would run away if they dared, and some did, saying 
they preferred to hear it a little way off, but the true friend of science 
neither stopped bis ears nor thought of running away. He stayed and 
braved out the brazen surge of sound around him and revelled in its vi- 
brations with the same excitement and delight as when a man stands upon 
a wind-smitten headland on a stormy day, and joys to feel the wind pour 
down on him blast after blast, and to see each gust as it tears ite way to- 
wards the land, smoothing its path across the rolling sea. 

Now the men begin to feel fatigued and a signal is given to cease for a 
while, and here it is most curious to mark the cessation of sound and the 
gradual decline of vibration ; for long after the metallic ring had ceased 
there followed a strange mysterious noise, a sound between the trick 

of a slender rill and the dry shivering rustle of autamn leaves hustl 
together by a gust across a hard gravel-walk. This is the thin ghost of 
Big Ben’s full utterance. In 8 dry husky accents did the shade of 
the great Achilles address the wandering Odysseus when he told him the 
life of a serf on this warm, genial, upper earth was worth a king’s-crown 
down in that gloomy nether realm of Hades, 

But even the husky whisper has ceased, and silence is again restored. 
We look at our neighbours. Well, we don’t think any of them have had 
their tympanams split, though some are cautiously removing their cot- 
ton. Opinions are compared, and we are y to say that it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that the bell is without crack or flaw, a perfect 
piece of casting. So much for Mr. Warner, the founder. He ma oe 
happy. Well! but for the sound ; how do Mr. Denison’s inaovations 
shape, material, and mixture answer? What is the sound as 
in musical'scale? Here, again, opinion appears to be unanimous. Mr. 
Denison had prophesied—for it could seneeely be anything else than pro- 
sy mean of that acientific kind whieh can boast of its fulfilment 

efore the event—that it wafto be E natural. And here all the praise- 
worthy persons who had their tuning keys in their mouths during the 
trial declare Big Ben’s voice to be pure natural E. At this moment some 
one suggests that Mr. Turle and the Abbey and its magnificent organ are 
close at band—what easier thau to ran over to the Abbey and to check 
the sound of the bell by the organ? Away goes the indefatigable Mr. 
Denison, and ina short time comes back with the information that Mr. 
Turle confirms the opinion that it is a pure natural E, the sound it was 
meant to be. We do not know that in these days of universal failure we 








can praise anything more highly than by saying, especially if it be mat- 
ter of experimental science, that it tarns out what it was meant to be. 
Big Ben’s voice has turned out what it poe to be, and when it 
‘“‘ Here I am, E natural,—strike me, buffet me, crush me if you can, with 
a clapper of 16 cwt., not one syllable of anything else shall you get out 
of me than that. E natural I am, and B natural I ehall remain till Jove 
splits me with his thuader.” When the bell says this, we do not know 
at any words of ours can add one syllable more to the learned gentle- 
man’s justly-earned meed of praise. Mr. Denison has had, as our readers 
know, a hard battle about this bell. He has routed his foes, he has car- 
ried his point, the bell bas answered his expectations ; what more can we 
say except to congratulate him on his signal triumphs ? 

It is true that a critical friend of ours, overwhelmed with the first tu- 
mult of sound, tried to whisper in our ear that the bell was a dead failare. 
He forgot, however, that a bell of this size, especially if irregularly strack 
as this was, can never be a very pleasant a when you are within 
two yards of it. A 68 poander would be quite as agreeable. A bell of 
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proportions is intended to be hung some 200 feet above your head. 
meant to be heard miles in all directions; in fact, it is only meant 
heard at a considerable distance. All the world are not Quasimodos, 
whole metropolis wil! not live up at the top of tbis tower close to the 
, and therefore it is to be supposed that our friend did not make euffi- 
t allowance for his close proximity when, amid the jarring vibrations 
whole strokes and half-strokes, he uttered his opinion. We are happy 
to add that his doubts were removed by a short walk, for, on retiring 
from the spot, it was found that as we receded from the tower the voice of 
Big Ben rapidly assumed, in spite of its enormous volume, a seft melodi- 
ous sound, until when we reached the middle of St. Margaret’s church- 
yard—no great distance, after all—it was impossible to conceive a deeper 
or @ finer tone. 

So much for the sake of truth and as an instance of the best way to re- 
move the scruples of these “ doubting Thomases” who will not make due 
allowances for time and space. If any one stands before the bell and 
fancies be detects a jar, let him remember that the laws of proportion 
are universal, that the frescoes of Michael Angelo and the mosaics of St. 
Peter’s are meant to be eeen afar off, just as Big Ben is meant to be heard 
afar off ; and that if scientific men wil scramble up to the one on ladders, 
and will listen within two feet of the other, they must expect to find the 
lineaments and limbs of the frescoes distorted and grotesque, and the 
sound of the bell occasionally jarring and discordant. 

Returning to the foot of the tower, we found an adventurous band, 
headed by Sir B, Hall and Mr. Denison, about to scale its height, bent 
on — where the bell was finally to be.hung. To those who had 
mounted Antwerp Tower or scaled the Gothic lacework of Strasburg, 200 
feet, especially up an unworn staircase lighted with gas, is no very ar- 
duous undertaking ; still, keeping historic truth always in view, we are 
compelled to say that if any of the “deaf adders” before alluded to were 
of this climbing party they became “ puff adders” ere they reached the 

Deans and bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries ought never to 
climb above their thrones or prebendal stalls. Fancy a dignitary of the 
Church suddenly becoming broken-winded 150 feet above the ground, in 
@ Harrow staircase. How is he to get up? How is he to get down? 
Who is to pass him? There he stands, a bulwark of Church end State, 
in his proper place, no doubt, but a great obstacle here, puffing and pant- 
ing like a Christmas bullock halfway up a high tower. 

w we are two-thirds up the tower, above the clock-dial, more than 
200 feet above the pavement, and just where the stonework ends and iron 
begins. Here, on a frame of wood net yet erected, “ Big Ben” is to be 
hung. Mr. Denison confesses a desire that his bell should be hung still 
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er up, in the open gallery of iron-work above the stone. The feasi- | N 


ty of this was discuesed, and, after an extempore debate, which, at any 
rate, was not wearying from its length it seemed to be the general opi- 
nion that the lower site is best, due regard being bad to its more exten- 
sive aiea, while the higher position would tend to check and confuse the 
vibration, owing to the too great proximity of the bell to the iron of 
which the top of the tower is composed. So for the present we are ad- 
vised to preter the lower site, and we descend to the ground, highly de- 
lighted with our morning’s work. 
Bap before we leave this subject we must make some remarks on the 
w commonly given to the bell ; and certainly, as we first chris- 
tened it, no one can have a better right to stand up for our godchild. 
Some delightfully courtly persons on the top of the tower were deplor- 
ing the vulgarity of the term“ Biz Ben.” In a spirit of flattery—from 
w we are entirely free, as we do net expect to become great Govern- 
ment contractors, to farm the sewers, to be raised to the vacant bishopric 
which that Pope, Lord Palmerston, obstinately keeps in petto, or even to 
become a simple dean—in a spirit of flattery we say, some of these worthy 
people, of whose profession and position we are entirely ignorant, and 
none of whom it is therefore requested will suppose that they are meant, 
were deploring that it was a pity the bell was not called ‘ the Royal Al- 
bert,” or “ The Lady Victoria,” or“ the Princess Royal,” or “ the Crown 
Princess of P. ,” or anything courtly,or, as the Germans would ex- 
press it, “vornchm,” instead ot this odious “ Big Ben,” so willingly 
adopted by that stupid public. We are ready at once to admit ‘hat these 
Sampsons of flattery have a happy talent for dragging in the Royal fa- 
mily on all occasions, but we cannot congratulate them on their ears. The 
name of a bell must be short and glib; it must run trippingly ; it must 
represent a sound ; it must be English. Now, “ Victoria” and “ Albert”’ 
are honoured names, but they are not short or glib. They are neither of 





them particularly Boglish in sound. In a word, they may be fit for any- 

thing else, but they are not fit for a bell, and if given the public will not 

accept them. We are glad to say that Sir Benjamin Hall when appealed 

to on the subject, replied ina manner not very encouraging to the objec- 

tors; while Mr. Denison observed that he was afraid the bell was already 
, and that it was too late to change the name.’ 

We wonder what the courtly flatterers of the age of the Piantagenets 
thought of all the “Great Toms” which sprang up out ot the blood of a 
certain low-born Thomas, ecometime Archbishop of Canterbury. We dare- 
say they thought them horribly vulgar, but, though Becket’s bones were 
scattered to the winds after an idolatry of more than three centuries, yet 
his name still survives in our English “Great Toms.” We donot kaow 
that“ Ben” is worse in this respect than “Tom ;” both are awfully val- 
gar, no doubt, though we know some good men and true called “ Tom,”’ 
but both are decent English, and they certainly agree in this, that no 
English King has ever sat on the Throne either as Thomas or Benjamin. 

“ In Thome laude resono bim bom sine fraude,”’ 
ran the old monkish Leonine on Becket’s bells. Would not 

‘* Victoriw laude resono Big Ben sine fraude’”’— 
where we beg all good Englishmen to excuse the false quantity for the 
sake of the loyalty of the sentiment—be as good for our ) so estmin- 
ster Bell ; or would our courtly flatterers prefer a legend which we re- 
member to have seen on some thoreughly foreign un-English bell, hang- 
ing over a Palace gate, and containing much more brass in its composi- 
tion than this of Mr. Denison ?— 


“ MENTIOR ET ASSENTIOR.”’ —Ibid, Nov, 14. 
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A Dersy-Day ror Breeps.—On Thursday, the 23rd Oct., the autum- 
nal dulness of the Camp was enlivened by an event of unusual interest, 
itthaviog been rightly judged that the great success which attended the 
institution of pedestrian sports in the Crimea would not be wanting were 
they continued annually, or at short intervals, in England ; and the in- 
terest so graciously evinced in their organisation by her Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who most kindly presented 
a beautiful silver vase to be contended for, brought together the é/ité of 
military pedestrianism, The entries consequently were not too numerous, 
and extremely select, and those necessary elements of success, a lovely 
day and a crowded course, contributed to produce a most agreeable day's 
amusement. 

The — commenced at half-past one o’clock precisely, with—The 
Hurdle , 110 yards, over ten flights of hurdles ; oo a beautiful 
silver inkstand, value £12 (12 entries). Lieut. Phillips, Grenadier 
Guards, 1; Lt. Ralliser, Rifle Brigade, 2; Capt. Murray, Grenadier 
Gaards, 3. This race was won with ease by Lt. Phillips. Lt. Palliser 
(ves won the Hurdle Race in the Crimean games last year) and Capt. 

urray rag neck and neck up to the last hurdle, where the latter unfor- 
tanately tripped.—High Jamp ; prize, a silver enuffbox, value £3, (6 en- 
tries). Capt. Hon. H. Mostyn, Scots Fusilier Guards, 1 ; Mr. J. Backas, 
19th Regiment, 2. Capt. Mostyn easily proved his superiority, nearly 
clearing five feet two inches, while Mr. Backas failed at five feet. But a 

mistake having unfortunately occurred witli? respect to Capt. Mostyn’s 
entry, which, by the strict rules of racing, rendered him incompetent to 
receive the prize, it was claimed by, and awarded to, Mr. Backas.—The 
Aldershott Cup, value £20, 100 yards (13 entries). Major Astley, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, 1 ; Capt. Sayer, King’s Dragoon Guards, 2; Capt. Ba- 
thurst, Gren.Guards, 3. A beautiful race, the Major, who wore the cham- 
’s belt, won for the same distance in the Crimea, beating Capt. Sayer 

a yard, Capt. Bathurst a good third.—The Veteran Stakes 100 yards, 
for regimental field officers ; prize, a silver candlestick, value £4, (2 
entries). Colonel the Honourable, J. Lindsay, Grenadier Guards, walk- 
ed over. The Colonel’s well-known speed, which some years ago 
was equalled by few pedestriane, deterred many who would other- 
wise have started from engaging in a hopeless contest.—The Roy- 
al Pavilion Cap, value'£15 200 yards (13 entries). Major Astley, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, 1; Capt. Bathurst, Gren. Guards, 2; Hon. J 
Fiennes, 7th H 3. A capital race for the first place, Major Astley 
winning by a yard.—Broad Jump ; prize, a cup, value 44 (6 en- 

). Lt. Phillips, Gren. Guards, 1; J. Russell, Esq., Rifle Brigade, 2. 

The winning jamp measured eighteen feet four inchee.—440 Yards Race, 
a silver cup, value £10(7 entries). Major Astley, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
1; Capt. Bathurst, Gren. Guards, 2. This cup was carried off with little 
exertion on the part of the Major, Capt. Bathurst being the only otber 
competitor who appeared at the finish—The Ashley Park Stakes, for offi- 
cers, 13 st., 7 lb.; a silver cup, value £5 5s. given by Sir H. Fletcher, 
Bart., Gren. Guards (5 entries). Capt. Paget, R.A., 1; Lt. Thynne, 
Gren. Guards, 2. The firet struggle between these ponderous, but fleet 





—— 


pedestrians resulting ina dead heat, the race was re-contested after a 





one, and that the eyes of the gaping world would be concentrated with 


short interval, when Capt. Page’s superior condition brought him in a| renewed admiration on the magn t us which abandoned the scep- 
winner by less than a yard.—Sack , 80 yards (6 entries). Capt. | ter of the oa day in fall possession of ite glory and power, it is never- 
Sayer, King’s Dragoon Guards, 1; Lt. Pennant, Gren. Guards, 2. A theless improbable that Mile. Rachel will retire ‘to the Jand of her fore- 


good race for first ; the rest nowhere.—Mile Race ; prize, a silver punch- 
bowl, value £10 (10 entries). G. P. Girdwood, Eeq., Gren. Guards, 1 ; 
Lt. Moor, Rifle Brigade, 2. This was an easy victory by Mr. Girdwood, 
who appeared as fresh at the finish aa at the starting post. Lt. Moore, 
who was about eighty yards behind, was the winner of a mile race in the 
Crimean games of 1855. 

Heavy Marching Order Race, 200 yards ; silver tankard, value £6 (6 
entries), Major Astley, Scots Fuasilier Guards, 1; Lt. Phillips, Gren. 
Guards, 2. A beautifal race between the two first, who ran neck and 
neck till withia a few yards of the winning post, and seemed little im- 

e1 by the great weight of the accoutrements carried, consisting of 
napsack, 21 lb., and pouch with sixty rounds of ammunition, besides 
bearskin, firelock, bayonet, ecabbard, &c. The remaining starters were 
left some twenty or thirty yards behind.—The day’s amusements finished 
with a backwards race of 50 yards, which was won by the Hon. J. Fien- 
nes, 7th Husears ; Capt. Dormer, Gren. Guards, a good second. 





Accipent IN Hicn Lirge.—On Tuesday last a Lady of Title, whose 
name has hitherto been kept a Fey vy secret, whilst proceeding up the 
grand staircase of Sutherland House to pay the amiable Duchess a visit, 
neglected, we are sorry to state, to take the customary precaution of 
walking up sideways. The consequence of her recklessness (which, it is 
to be hoped, will act asa warning te other ladies) was, that her dress, 
which, selon ‘a mode, was fully twice as broad as it was long, became 80 
completely wedged in between the banisters and the wall, that it wasim. 
possible for her to move either one way or the other. Her Ladyship’s po- 
sition was not one of the most agreeable in the world. It was, in fact, aa 
alarming as it was awkward; for it was not a pin’s point more practica- 
ble for her to advance, than it was to retreat. There she remained for 
some considerable period, perfectly immovable in body, though not un- 
moved in temper ; and every minute of that prolon agony will pro- 
bably be recollected by the fair Prisoner of Crinoline until the last day 
of her life, when she throws off the “‘ mortal coil” of hoops and hen-cooped 
petticoats. Finding, at last, her efforts to release herself from her ridi- 
culous immurement perfectly ineffectual, the question naturally arose as 
to what had best to be none. Were the banisters to be sawn away? or 
was a hole to be excavated in the wall, sufficiently large to describe a 
circle in which ber Ladysbip could with safety turn round and sidle off? 

0: out of respect to the Duchess, it was resolved by a council of el- 
derly ladies, held on the landing, that it was better that the dress should 
be cut away. 

Accordingly, half-a dozen youog milliners were fetched from Madame 
de Jupon’s establishment in the neighbourhood ; and, with the help of 
large scissors and garden shears, they set to work in good earnest, in or- 
der to clear the thoroughfare. During the operation, which was witnessed 
in the most breathless silence by a large crowd of European Nobility, 
that, owing to the passing impediment, had gathered behind, her Lady- 
ehip was supported by burat feathers being applied under her aquiline 
nose, and lumps of sugar dipped in eau-de-cologne being dropped into 
her mouth. However, owing to the distance caused by the cireumference 
of her dress, these bad to be inserted between a pair of tongs (of the 
brightest stee!), and it was only by extending the tongs at arm’s length 
that the restoratives could be introduced near enough to reach her ex- 
hauated persov. After severe labour, and the sacrifice of several yards of 
the most expensive moiré antique, Madame de Jupon’s assistants (who, if 
they had been female navigators, could not have worked with greater zeal 
or hardihood) succeeded in extricating the unfortunate Lady from her dis- 
tressing dilemma of solitary confinement. The difficulties they encoan- 
tered in cutting through the innumerable strata of silk, whalebone, guim- 
pure, foundation, muslin, gauze, stiffening, calico, flannel, caoutchouc, and 
crinoline, would, we are told, if minutely related, send a thrill through 
the bosom of the stoutest engineer! The Lady, considerably curtailed of 
her fair proportions, was carried home, more dead than alive, in a sedan- 
chair, The ruins of the drees were removed in a cart. The staircase is 
to be enlarged.— Punch. 


“Le Sport’ ar Comprecgne.—St. Hubert’s day was celebrated here by 
a grand stag hunt. The rendezvous was the Carrefour de Trehan, at one 
o’clock, and the gathering of carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians was 
enormous ; in fact, the crowd was like that in the Bois de Boulogne on a 
féte day. At the appointed time the court carriages arrived. The Em- 

eror, in a sporting costume, occupied the front seat of the first char-a- 

ane ; his majesty had the Empress on his right, and the Prince of Tuas- 
cany on his left. The Empress looked remarkably well in her hunting 
costume ; she wore with perfect grace a small three-cornered hat, with a 
fringe of swan’s feathers, and had a riding-whip inher hand. On alight- 
ing her Majesty got on a magnificent English horse, which was taken to 
ber by her equerry. Tbe Emperor and the Prince of Tuscany also at once 
mounted their horses. The ladies, who were not numerous, were warmly 
wrapped up in furs; only one was on horseback like the Empress. The 
hounds, (one of which, the leader of the pack, was decked with green and 
red ribbons, in honour of St. Hubert) were let off in due course, but the 
crowd was so great that some inconvenience was oceasioned. They gave 
tongue in good style, and followed the stag closely. The animal at one 
time made a wide sweep, which threw out nearly all the party, except the 
professional and practised sportsmen. , The stag, after a good chase, 
jamped into the river Aisne, near the lake of Choisy, and was there killed. 
The animal was afterwards conveyed to Compiégne, the Imperial party 
reiurning to the palace at dust. In the evening the curée, by torchlight, 
took place in the principal court of the palace in the usual way.—Letler 
from Compiegne. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe, writing about the shooting par- 
ties at Compiégne, says: ** With the exception of the Emperor and some 
half-dozen of his guests, the display of sportsmanlike qualities is by no 
means distinguished ; and wonderful are the malicious stories circulated 
in society, in which several very able diplomatists and high dignitaries 
by no means figure to advantage. These stories have, moreover, the pre- 
cious virtue of being founcedon truth. To conciliate these diplomatists, 
who are more skilful with the pen than with the gun, the pheasant-shoot- 
ing in the private park of Compiégne is organised on the system advan- 
tageously pursued with pigeons at the Red House at Battersea. The 
birds are let loose from traps, by cunning game-keepers, at the moment 
when the sanguine sportsmen approach the thicket in which the former lies 
concealed. This system possesses one draw-back ; it is calculated to en- 
gender a difference of opinion amongst the dozen guns which vomit shot 
on the luckless bird ; and in one instance, two diplomatists who entertain 
the same views on the Bolgrad question, and who fraternise on the Nea- 
politan difficulty, greatly differed with respect to the identity of the real 
destroyer of a cock pheasant. In the afternoon, the guests entertain 
themselves with athletic amusements, and bowls, at which the Emperor 
is skilful, is a very favourite game.”’ 





RacuEt in Eayrt.—It will be remembered that Mile. Rachel embarked 
early in October for Alexandria, where she arrived in perfect safety in 
ae to participate in the excitement created by the recent earthquake. 
The great actress, indeed, formed, with her sister, part of the group of 
terror-stricken females which assembled in the great equare of the town, 
and added to the horror of the scene and to the alarm of the Franks by 
their exuberant wailing. Bat the native population, from the elegant 
and peculating Effendi down to the poor but enthusiastic donkey driver, 
were of the opinion that Allah is great, and that an earthquake was ra- 
ther a merciful dispensation than otherwise. The natives therefore main- 





tained their phlegm and kept their eyes open. They affirm that “ Her- 
mione,”’ in her fright, rushed from her house in a costume which partook 
rather of the natural than the classical. The warm, unvariable air of the 
Nile has been recommended to Mile. Rachel (whose lungs are affected) by 
her medical advisers, and she has determined on following out their in- 
structions in an original and comfortable style. On the elips of the 
Pharo at Marseilles there is now in course of construction an immense 
barge, formed on a model which is peculiar to the Nile, where it is known 
asacange. This barge, which is to be launched in a few days, will be 
decorated internally with great luxury. It will contain a drawing-room, 
a library, bath-rooms, &c., and is to cost, according to the contract, 
£4,000 sterling. 

A portion of the furniture of the residence of Mile. Rachel, in the Rue 
Trudon, has already been dispatched to Marseilles, and will be fitted to 
the barge which is to be taken in tow in Alexandria, by the next steamer. 





“Hermione” will at once take up her quarters on board this vessel, and will 
pass away the Winter in cruising up and down the Nile, doubtless to the tan- 
talism of dishonest Bedouins,and to the supreme discomfort of the genus cro- 
codile. The enemies of the great actress, and they are numerous, assert 
that the success of Madame Ristori has to a great extent influenced her 
present decision, and that Mile. Rachel, sore in spirit, and disgusted with 
this inconstant world, has determined on —- to Jerusalem, where she 
will reside after the fashion of a Jewish Lady Hester Stanhope. This I 


fathers—for it would not pay. It is, however, certain that Mile. Rachel 
will undertake a pilgrimage to Jerusalem as soon as her health will per- 
mit ber to undergo the fatigue.—Paris Correspondent London Globe. 


DEPOPULATION AND Degr Forests.—Professor Blakie has raised a coro- 
nach which has sounded more or less loudly in the land during the whole 
of this century. The letter which the Professor has addreesed to a Lon- 
don contemporary on the conversion of Highland glens into deer forests iz 
creditable to his patriotism and humanity, but he makes a singular mis- 
take when he denounces political economy for an agrarian revolution in 
which there is no economy whatever. Reasons of economy may have 
entered into the erection of sheepwalks, but the deer forests are a pure 
offepring of the patrician love of sport and pleasure. The state in which 
men hunt wild animals is the savage state, and to that we have returned 
in the Highlands in epite of political economy, utilitarianism, and civili- 
zation. The economy of the sheepwalks consisted in getting rid of a po 
penetten not very enterprising and a system of agricultural industry 
ow the level of other } alee of the kingdom ; but so, far as the question 
lies between sheep and men in the abstract, —- economy will be 
found consistent with patriotism and philanthropy, and the Highland 
lens would undoubtedly yield more wealth were they inhabited than 
q possibly can do in their present semi-desolate state. 

ut a race of people into the Highlands as eminent among men as it 
present breed of sheep are eminent among the woolly tribes, and let 
them be as well farnished and as well supported in their husbandry as 
the sheep farmers are in theirs, and there can be no question whatever 
but the soil would be incalculably more productive, and more profitable 
both to landlord and tenant than it is. The tendency of a sheep-walk 
when extended over naturally arable soil is to deteriorate, to grow year 
after year more wild and less useful. The sheep-walk system of the 
Highlands contains within itself the seeds of decay, and this is just one 
reason why the landlords are now so rapidly converting their sheep- 
farms into deer forests for the delectation of the sportsmen of England. 
Political economy has nothing whatever to do with these successive re- 
volutions that pass over the face of the Highlands. They are the acts of 
men who “do what they like with their own,” and like a coup d’état, 
can only be met by a coup of the same kind. The strong arm of the 
State has put a limit to deer forests before, and may do so again.— G/as- 
gow Mail. 
Cruise ARounD THE Biack Sea.—The following isan extract of a pri- 
vate letter from H.M.S. Magicienne, dated Buyukdere, Oct. 3 :— 
“* We arrived yesterday from a most delightful craise in the Black Sea. 
It being calm we steamed along the Circassian coast, round the whole of 
the Crimea, at a distance of from one to two miles from the shore, going 
cWse to, and remaining off for a few hours, Soujak, Anapa, Kertch, Theo- 
dosia, Sebastopol, Eupatoria, Kinburo, Odessa, Serpents’ Island, and 
Sezopoli. We got a good view of the imperial palace at Yalta, and also 
of that of Prince Woronzoff. At Anapa about 500 Russian troopy were 
encamped, throwing up fortifications to guard themselves from surprise. 
We observed a large amount of forage stacked, also fascines, stores load- 
ing, and everything necessary for wintering and guarding againet, we 
presume, an attack of the Circassians. We steamed into Sebastopol be- 
tween the sunken ships; they appear to have done nothing towards rais- 
ing the vessels, nor have they commenced refortifying the town.” 








A GENTLEMAN Dispostne or uIs Remarns.—The following curious ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Morning Star of Monday last :—* Skeleton. 
—A ‘geutleman,’ desiring to avoid the horrors and indignity of burial, 
wishes to dispose of his body during life to some person qualified to make 
good preparation. Being muscular and thin, the bones will be found well 
marked and developed.—Addrees, post paid, ‘ ]mmortel,’ Bayswater.””— 
London paper, Nov. 8 


Last week we quoted a singular advertisement of a person offering to 
sell his skeleton. On Monday “ Immortel” informs bis numerous clients 
that he will tell them his terms on the following Wednesday. Wednes- 
day came, and we read :— 

“ Skeleton.—‘ Immortel’ finds it impossible to answer the numerous 
persons wishing to negotiate for the sale of his body, but takes this means 
of stating that he has received letters from persons sympathising with his 
views, who are also desirous of disposing of their temporary habitations, 
and of avoiding the horrors and indignities of burial. No immediate Pay- 
mefit is required; but a contract with a bond fide security for its falfil- 
ment must be entered into fer the payment of the purchase money, not 
less than £10 to the representatives or heirs of the deceased; the pur- 
chaser to bind himself to prepare the skeleton by cold water maceration, 
being, however, at liberty to make preparations of any of the soft parts 
without the bony attachments. Offers from public museums will have 
the preference.” —JIbid, Nov. 15. 





Cart. C. R. Piatt; tae Assavutt at Bricuton.—At the borough ses 
sions, held on Thursday, the Gth inst., at the Town Hall, Brighton, before 
E. James, Exq., Q C., Recorder, Charles Rowley Platt, a captain in the 
army, and nephew of Baron Platt, was charged with committing a vio- 
lent assault on Mr. John Lawrence, the eminent surgeon of Brighton.— 
The facts of the case are, that on the 31st of July last the defendant came 
down to Brighton, and called on Mr. Lawrence, and requested some ex- 
planation and satisfaction in reference to something which he alleged the 
latter had circulated, affecting the character of his wife (a lady, formerly 
of some note as an actress—Miss Louisa Howard). In the course of a 
warm altercation Mr. Lawrence stated that he believed the lady in ques- 
tion was not the most immaculate person in the world; and as he (Mr. 
Lawrence), who had gone out of his house followed by defendant, was in 
the act of getting into his carriage, the defendant struck him very vio- 
lently with a whip across the shoulders and hand, causing the blood to 
flow very freely. The defendant was immediately given into custody, 
taken before a magistrate, and committed for trial, but was admitted to 
bail.—The defendant pleaded guilty to a common assault.—Mr. Johnson, 
for the defendant, now acknowledged that his client had been in the 
wrong, and expressed extreme regret for the violation of the law. He 
tendered a full and ample apology to Mr. Lawrence, which would be re- 
duced into writing, and in addition to paying all costs, Capt. Platt was 
ready to contribute £100 to the funds of the Suseex County Hospital.— 
Mr. E. James, after admitting that there were certainly circumstances in 
the case which justified some excitement on the part of the defendant, said 
nothing could excuse a violation of the law ; but as Capt. Platt had ex- 
preseed his contrition for that act, and Mr. Lawrence was satisfied, he 
thought the purposes of justice could be answered by defendant entering 
into his recognisance in £500, to appear in this court if called up for 
judgment, if necessity might arise.—The defendant, having entered into 
his recognisance, left the court, accompanied by his friends. 





Race ror THe ANTIQUE.—The building which is constructing for the 
residence of Prince Napcleon in the Avenue Montaigne will be one of 
the most remarkable in Paris. It is an exact copy of the famous house 
at Pompeii, known as the house of Diomed. Prince Napoleon, who is 
known for his Pagan tastes and his worship of the immortal gods, de- 
clares, as the work proceeds, that Ais palace when completed will serve 
asa model for every palace henceforth to be constructed throughout 
Europe ; he declares that his atrium, bis hospitium, and his tricliniam 
will form an eternai protest against the inconvenience and valgarity 
of his lodging at the Palais Royal, and that every = 
guest invited to the antique banquets he intends to give in - 
house of Diomed, will return home discontented to his comparatively 
mean, miserable dwelling. A rage for the antique has eceized bgt e 
soul of Prince Napoleon, who is now superintending a splend tal uc- 
tion, by Auguste Barre, of the Parthenon, as it stood in its be ‘ glory. 
In this exquisite work every statue is replaced upon its P — a “The 
ding to the description of the temple by the ancient Greek writers. 
Parthenon is a charming toy, for which the Prince is to Pay Auguste 
Barre the trifling sum of sixty thousand francs. Pereire and Fould and 
many other Jewish gentlemen are building palaces where gold and silver, 
porphyry and jaepar replace the marble and stucco of those who never 
gambled at the Bourse ; but none of these can rival in elegance and 
luxury with Prince Napoleon’s little heathen retreat, the house of Dio- 
med.—Paris letter. —_—_ 

Tue Buve Diamonxn.—We mentioned in our last that a Mr. B. Taylor, 
of Totnees, was the fortunate possessor ofa blue diamond. Until a few 
weeks ago he thought it an ordinary pebble, when his attention was 
more minutely drawn to it from the fact that a piece chipped from 
the principal lump was found, to readily cut through a piece of glass. 
Upon this Mr. Taylor eubmitted the original piece of stone to a lapidary, 
who has, we are informed, pronounced this stone to be a blue diamond of 
the second water, and of more than £50,000 in value. Since this an- 
nouncement, in our last, Totness has been visited by great numbers of 





do not believe, for notwithstanding that the model is not an inglorious 
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ey which was accidentally chipped off the original, but the real ‘‘ moan- 
of blue light,” or whatever else it may turn out to be, has been for- 
warded to one of the most skilled lapidaries in the metropolis, who is mak- 
ing a series of experiments to ascertain its real value.— Sun. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 412. 


White. Black. 

1, Rto K BS. Move forced. 
2 BtoK Kt5. *4 
3. 9 toQR4. bed 
4. Bto Q B2. P to Kt 8 becomes a Rook. 
5. ® to “ Move forced, 

. Kt te ¢e by 
‘: Q te OB 4eh R tks Q checkmate. 


ence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 
1LA. White. N. Y. Black, 


Pata. ite 
| %. QwKR4, 1 


Chess: Match by Corr: 
GAME NO. }, (SICILIAN.) 
N.Y. White, Pata, Black, 
25. P tks B. | Kttks P. 





To Corresronpents.—J. A. P. and W.N.'s communications arrived too 
late for publication, they were correct. We avail ourselves of the former's 
kind offer to send us some Problems and shall be pleased to receive them.— 
8. LL, Many thanks for your kind attention. 





Tue INNER MissiON.-—‘‘ PRESERVE ANB REGULATE, Not Destroy.”—There 
is in Germany a vast organization, known by the designation of the “ Inner 
Mission,” which is without parallel in the variety and extent of its religious 
objects. What this organization is to the spiritual darkness of mankind, Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s world-embracing system of medical agencies is to their 
bodily infirmities. As the German institution disseminates through its innu- 
merable co/porteurs religious instruction and consolation amees me people of 
every land, so the agents and representatives of this indefati philanthro- 
pist; profiler the means of cure to the sick of all regions. His remedies are 
as potert to control disease and preserve and prolong life, as their tracts and 
homilies are to check vice and promote virtue. His, too, is an Inner Mission, 
for there is no internal disorder which does not yield to that most powerfal 
and infallible, yet safest of all antidotes, Holloway’s Pills. Probably half the 
mortality which annually occurs among civilized nations, might traced 
to neglected derangements of the stomach. This delicate and important organ 
is fearfully abused. Luxury on the one hand and privation on the other, dis- 
order its functions and destroy its vigour. It is surfeited,starved, stimulated, 

ysed—in every ‘way misused, and from the chronic dyspepsia and other 

ae of indigestion engendered by this maltreatment, hundreds of terrible 
ies, affecting every portion of the system, inevitably spring. Doctors 

are called in, and what is their prescription? Calomel! The mischief done 
by the disease is consummated by the so-called remedy! Corrosive poison 
forms no part of Professor Halloway’s irresistible curatives. His Pills com- 
exclusively of hygean We pny substances, reach and neutralize the 
ructive elements of disease in the animal fluids with as much celerity asi 
light banishes darkness. That they should fail to produce this effect is a che- 
cal impossibility. Nor is this all. They act as an invigorant, restoring to 
the stomach its normal activity, strengthening the constitution, and infusing 
fresh vitality into every torpid organ. Equally salutary is the effect of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment in all external affections, and those who rely upon his two 
at remedies, to the exclusion of all other medical preparations, will never 

nd that their confidence has been misplaced.— Plymouth Journal. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


INKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reli - 
+t that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water and omehty, San 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the patie in the Southern and . 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
” water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
Sion water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are most! artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water, fre- 
ently producivg griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficul- 
by weakening the cme powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline catharticsdissolved In ordinary water—while ConGress WarTeR prodacrs nei- 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iltup the rep 4 3 ga, yet some bave confounded ‘he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
articles upon the publie on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in 
series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dowble, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, the 
in fature refuse the genuine ConcRess WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that itisin bottles aud boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the oe pe of filling 
them with their value!essarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
Iethe cork of every bottle of genuine ConGress WaTER, viz: *‘ ConGress WaTeR—O, & w.3— 
if without these words, it isa valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As tothe compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not sessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders ofthe shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
@Ress Water artificially, we have the authority of the eelebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —*‘ It is impossibl bine the ingredients so asto make an article of equal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by orderingfrom ua direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate eur 
pe ma hag ™ gommine Concress WATER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 
tering of the cork brand. 
OLARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


WILLIAM COBB'S 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND FAMILY COOKING RANGES WITH WATER 
backs and hot air apparatus attached for heating parlours, dining rooms, &c. Laundry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Holes, Broiling Ovens, Cake Griddles, Sinks ; also, Steam Tables, 


Se ee. » am eae ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitchen Furuitare. Depot, 23 West Broad- 
ew York. 


wa 
P. s.— Manufacturer of Portable Gas Works. 























POST OFFICE Not ICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer 
ILLINOIS, will close at this Office on FRIDAY, tbe 5th day of December, at 1 o’clock, 
P.M. ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





OST OFFICE NOTICE .—The Maks for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer ERICSSON, 
will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 6th day of becember, at 103g o’cleck, A.M, 
TSA AO V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


PAeus FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A ist may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


WwW {LLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-= 

Ihave appointed Messrs. SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & G&AHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, 
New York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS ino the United States. Parties desiring Guns of 
my manufacture will find an assortment at their store, All orders will be received by them and 
forwaided tome. The revised edition of my work on Gunnery is now in the press, and will be 
ready for sale in about two months. Persons wishing a copy will please send their names and 


address to Messrs. 8S. H. & G. 
WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 
and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, and 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Guns of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line. 


& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
© and Importers of Fishing Tackle end Fish-Hooks off Sins? a eye een is 


highest premium) was ; . ©. C. at t 
enliclen The teens — to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 

















FRENCH OHINA WARE, 


AND TO VASES ATUETTES 
ai ® | yg dy LET. Wen Witer Goblets, hh and other 
Wine Glasses, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c.. &c., re . 
P. ‘AN MARBLE STATUETTES: 
oa Match-Pots, &c., &c , ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, French 
‘ancy 28. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
For sale at low prices. 
= 


prices. 
The Public is respectfully invited to call and examine, 2 pe) yy 
im 


porter, 66 Maiden Lane, (up statrs.) 





STATEN ISLAND PANCY DYBING BSTABLISHM NT, 
Office, 3 and 5 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway. 


YE RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS OF EVERY DESORIP- 
tion. Their superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is witli Drove. 


RTS nak lag Tey Fl 
, &c. c or re : received an . 
: BARRETT, NEPHE & 00., 


Nos. 8 and 5 John Street, Two Doors from Broadway. 


- FURS, MILLINERY, &c. 


STBEL-SPRING SKIRTS. 


[THE ATTENTION OF THE LADIES IS CALLED TO THIS NEW AND ELEGANT 
invention ; for Te ease, cay =~ and ~ it Pap ys all others in use, to- 
with crinoline, corded forty or 
- — f FORMAN & CO-, No. 705 Brosdway. 


LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 61 AND 58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIE® FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bay Mazten, Mink, Stone Marten and 


Manufactured in the latest, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 
FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, 


LINEN DAMASKS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
FLANNELS, &c., $e. 


























ALSO 
Carpets, of Every Mapes uct Te Goverings, 


AND ALL OTHEB GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
P Will be found WHoLessLe AND RETAIL, at 


A. T. STEWART & CO.’S, 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets. 


LINEN HALL, NO. 332 BOWBRY. 
EGAN & CO. 
INVITE THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL TO EXAMINE THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 
IRISH LINENS, their own Importation. 
SILKS AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
FRFYCH AND ENGLISH MERINOS, 
SHAWLS AND CLOAKS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS AND FLANNELS, 
HEAVY AND FINE CLOTHS, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS. 
The above goods will be shown freely, without any unpleasant forcing te buy, and will be sold 
TWENTY PER CENEC. BELOW BROADWAY PRICES. 
No second price. 





where the rents are high. We are constantly getting in goods frem auction. 


FREDRIOKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 
585 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BOTTrsS, 
ae AGUERREOTYPES. 


THE undersigned having removed the PHOTOGRAPHIC department, and his 
PARISIAN ARTISTS, 


from his old place of business, No. 349 Broadw to his New and Magnificent Establishment 
No. 58% BROADWAY, 
would call the att:ntion of the public, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 


them 
SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
Those desiring Photographs, otypes Ambrotypes, executed by Artists of 


or 
RE TASTE 

would do well to call and judge for themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, and open 

from 8 A.M., to 10 P.M. 


CHARLES D. PREDRICEA 
6585 Broadway, Opposite 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria's Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALM RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, de. 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y¥. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 

E SUBSORIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBL 

ee bse UBLIC TO THEIR 


Ng et 


etropolitan Hotel. 








cription a.aae to order. MOTT & CO., N 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS. 
“THE MOST SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA.” 
THE COURT OF NAPOLEON ; , 
OR, SOCIETY UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 
With Sixteen Portraits of its Beauties, Wits and Heroines. 
BY FRANK B. GOODRICH’ (DICK TINTO). 
Royal Quarto, Turkey Antique, $12 50. 





HE of this work is to present i ie passage of French socie'y from » 

T fus er eiiah tides oven by ce Bonaal tot rogue ant'normal uatlon ue 

=). rablp of Napoleon” The varioun periody tread of ae lontrae beanies 
le wom: 

are Ceusslete and Inupine by the wits and belle of the feperial Moa” 








LIST OF PORTRAITS FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 
= CorDarY. 
LOLAND. ° 

et whore love was sought by Napoleon and Lucien Bonaparte, 

0 y Napoleon 
Marat, Junot, the Montmorencies (fathor and son), rince of P: sad Lard We 
on, and * whose beauty threw at her feet every looked ipen r 
AULINE BonarParts, the most beautiful princess in Europe, and whose and un- 

controllable caprices gave her brother } ry 

Carouns Bomararts, wife of Murat ¢ 

Josernine. Maris Loviss. The two Bangrenses. . 
any ~ pe Bsavesenals, daughter of Josephine and mother of Louis Napoleon and the 

un! orny. 

Grace INGERSOLL, the Belle of New Haven, transferred by marriage to France, subse- 
quentty one of the who the Court he 7 = . 

M’lle. pv ‘apoleon’s first 





‘al eries. 
love, with he ued te eat cherries at sim@ the 


morning. 
Madame REGRFAULT DE St. JEAN D’ ANGELY, @ peerless beauty, one of whose 
leon has become historical. said to be pce a . 


d to her at a ball, ** Do you know, Mad. 

you are much older?’ She answered at once, and in the hearing of a 

and gentlemen, ‘‘ The observation which you have done me the honour to mate, Sire, 
posally bave given me pain bad f arr at a period when youth is regretted.’’ She was 28 
years 0 


Madame Junot, Ducuess D’ ABRANTES—This lady refased N: s brother 4 ; 
~ » volt: not accept Hy ay sister, Paulive, and mye oe Madame de Pormea! 
refused ma: 


apoleon self. The first hter, J hine Junot, was Napoleon’s first god-child. 
Mademe De Stet, the first literary 3 ry : ae 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


ISS MULLEN, NO. 44 BROOME STREET, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 

ber 16th ew styles of Chenille and Straw Bonnets, with trimm'‘ngs 
Bonnets and trimmi ;. Coiffures in blonde, feathers, and flowers; Caps 
and H 1 of the latest style in design and material. Also, Paris Cloaks, Opera 
Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Ball Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Dresses, W oO 
Flowers, rich Lace Sets, Collars and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just r ved. 
Miss M. having bad peculiar facilities for inspection of the various styles ot goods in ee 
for the Fall and Winter fashions in Paris, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fashionable in Paris, and in the same materials. 





MACKENZIE’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 


THE ZULIEKA, @ | and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and AMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 
The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his customers that in uence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he has relinquished the fur department, so as to enable him to devote 


his entire premises, as also his whole and sole attention, to 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 

And havi t a considerable portion of the last three months in Paris, he has made ar- 
cagements with all the modists of Py petwons 


e that city, se that he can place before his 
here every distinguished style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 
HIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universal! ponent by all who examine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 
and more exquisite in finish, to any in the city. 
W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 


No, 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deors from Broadway. 





Court D’ORSAY used to observe that a Lady’s hat, should 
possess richness and elegance «f form, and shoula be made by an acc ils ed artist. 

Ladies, the unrivalled success of Mrs, Melville in the art of Millinery, flatters her, that her 

HATS, are the best the season. Therefore if you desire a becoming hat, that will fit, and 

stay on your head, trimmed magnificently or otherwise, cali early at Mrs. Milville’s 46 Carmine 

St., late of 685 Broadway, and select from the Stock of flowers, ere the beauties th 

be gone! Prices reasonable. 





J B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Marielle & Holdermann,) 
r 24 Bond Street, most 4 informs his patrous, and the ladies in general, that he 
has lately returned from Paris, where he made selections of the latest and most fashionable 
sapien of Coiffures, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parures, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouveautes 
which make part for the Coiffure. 
And he farther begs leave to inform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 
fashionable houses in Paris, he is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of Artificial F 
ers, at mach lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soiée Coiffeurs sud Head Ornaments, in endless variety at 





woman of the age. 
LENoRMAND, the sybil of the 19th centary, and the intimate confidant ot Josephine ; 
of whom it was said that ‘‘ she contrived to obtain credence in an age which n:ither believed in 
God and his angels, nor the devil aad his imps.” 

M’lle. Georcss, the tragic actress and the protégée of Napoleon. 


blishers respectfully invite attention to the above Presentation Book, which they 
Vieve (if they can trust the judgment of artists of repute, and Detential members ef the 
trade) yA < TS most popular, desirable, and Gitt size and price, yet 
eoun 


try. . 
The book is printed on a new font of piea type, cast for it, extra size é 
lendered paper, made to order, and bound in real Turkey anti a with prigioal = ised =< 


mervilie. 
The Illustrations from original portraits in the galleries of the Luxembourg and Versailles, 
in number, are executed by M. Jules —— the most celebrated else is his line 
extract from a letter just received from him, are each one 


in Paris, and, as will 
coloured by hand. 
Extract from the Engraver’s Letter tc the Author. 
** The filling of your order of 6,000 96.000 faces to be coloured 
you must suppose, immense | 
commands by the date specified. Itis pecaniary adv: 
this work which led me to undertake it ; it was'the hope thas, with-penr aid, I may create 
myself an honouratie artistic reputation in your country. 
Extract from a Letter from Dr. Wm. E. Johnson. a distinguished American Physician, resident 
‘I sawthe ar crcchrat gaan ott Parse the 4 : trely 
“ iy. are 
seen cag ies more pute. ‘ese the a ay by with the Hoses engravings of Paris daily before 
my eyes for ccmparison, myself able to sa . Champagne fectly succeeded 
fo predusiog an exceptional work.” 4 - 


The universal popularity of every book relating to Napoleon, is 
of the favourabl ofthis oe by the ao re 


be seen by 


the best indicaticn, we think, 
e recept 


As but a limited number of ccpies ean be furnished, the Trade desiri supply will please 
tend in their orders at ones, They will be filled strictly in the coder of time af ° 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, No. 119 Nassau Street, New York, 
For sale by Booksellers generally throughout the Uniced States and Canada. ‘ 
*,* Single Copies sent by Express, charges paid, on receipt of price. ’ 


CHOICE GIFTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 
PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YRAR, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF T. J. 


T.J.0 tally invites the attention of these wh iday Pre- 

. J. C, most respect nvites the attention of those who are in pursuit 

sens, to call and examine his collection ef Books, Stationery, Fancy ie lh pe 
The assortments of Books embrace the Classical, Historical, Poetical, aphical, Biblical, 

Voyages, Travels, Annuals, Juveniles, Fiction, Bibles, and the Book of 1 

varieties of bindings to suit the purchasers—some in velvet, richly ornamented, some in Mor 














JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 
C. 


LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
New York, Opposite the Metropolitan Hoiel.—Ali kinds of Ornamental Hair Work 
made to order on short notice. 





1856. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


A most of these are from fabrics imported by and confined to us, andin our best styles, an 
early call will secure mavy beautiful things that will run off before the season is fairly begun. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-selected variety ever wprere in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO 


Nos. 358, 59, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatiors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
RR ecnirs by the Steamers and Sailing vessels thar the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of whichare the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 

*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
ween at 12 PARK PLACE. 











FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNCUX, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, 308 BROADWAY, 
NVITE attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained tor style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer our custom- 
ers that their wants will be attended to. 

Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had before in connection 
with him, 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be f possible richer and firer than ever. We bave paid 
great attention te their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8ST, 
W EdDING, Visiting and Business Cards.,—A,. Demarest, No. 182 


roadway, New Yor&, General Engraver.—Wedding, Visiting and Business Cards 
Seals, Seal Presses, Stamps, Door Plates, Envelopes, &c. , 














R. LEVETT, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly Place, respectfully calls, 

the attention of the pubiic to his new and improved Titmocpbeuis Piteeee Plates for Ar- | 

tificial Teeth, remarkable for their increased fi: mnees in position, power of mastication and very | 

superior to the ordinary Suction Plate, is well adapied for the continuous gum. Itistraly wae 

the attention of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to examine this real improvement 

before — elsewhers. Teeth removed by the benumbing epplication and every recent 
improvement of the day. M. LEVBTT, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly Place 

near Broadway. Established 1835. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
to health in a few days, afier many years Bee eres Serer ee, sao a6. | 


n the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
DAGNaL. Re. 69 Fulton Street, Brockiya, WE ee tO Cee Rev. JOKE B 





| by 


ZANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.--No remedial agent was ever in 
S duced that has 34s £0 uniformly successful as this tor peitying the blood, aud ah + 
eure of Scrofula, Rheumatism, Stubborn Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Fever Sores, Erysipe Pino ples, 
Biles, Mercurial Diseases, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, General Debility. It will speedily remove the worst 
symptoms of these distressing complaiats, and in a brief period complete a radical cure. 
repared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Falton street, New York. Sold also 





Druggists generally. 
OLLOWAY’ ENT AND PILLS.--Nothi tri 
* temper like Ve By ay and Painful Boils. They almost camel Sen Sob to tne 
pheme. 


ortunately, ner are quickly healed by Holloway’s Ointment, and the Pills are 
ma: 


equally efficacious in Stomach and Liver Complaints. Sold at the manufactories, Ne. 8) M. 


.; Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 26 cents, 623¢ cents, and 


$1 per pot or box. 








oroc- 
co, calf, Turkey and R: with clasps and ornamented corners. Ibume in maché 
Writing Desks do., Work Boxes, Portefolios, Dressing Cases, Gold Pens, Gold Ponei Gold 
w- | Thimbies, Inkstands, Pocket Knives, Porte-Monnaies, Card Cases, Parses, Retioulon. ‘Pre 4 
ling Bags. Paper Cutters, Paint Boxes, dc , &s. New Games—The Mosqueraée, The Steeple- 
Chase, The Regatta, Lottery, Coquette, Oracle of Ages, The Conjurer, ackgammon, Chess 
Cribbage &c. Call Cards neatly engraved Initials stamped on paper in colours. 
P. 8.—Crowen’s Cookery instructs how to make Holiday Cake—an indispensable 
= JUST OUT—FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. ; 
THE SPUYTENDUYVEL OHRONICLE. v- 


One neat vol. 12mo., cloth. Price 75c. 


BRICH EXHIBITETH THE ILLUSTRIOUS KNICKERBOCKER 
the Spuytenduyvels in various colours--the saying and doings of our ae IL belecomeea oF 


W 


friend old Hyson the Hambuggy, and his daughter the vivacious and facinat Fanny—o! 
Jeff Johnsen the negro usarer—Mr. Vick Jeffers of graceless memory— Alfred Diy the dash 
Orderly of the Gimcrack Guards and assistant foreman of Ganymede Hose—Capt. Racket, 
R. A., the bibacioas—Miss Suphemia Page, alias ‘* Delia D. ” the and 


correspondent of the Weekly Gleaner—Emmanuel Kaut Wrexem, of the 
Abeastes—We handsome mulatress Virginia—Brockholst Roosevelt, Esq., of piscatory = 
et als. 

Which history taineth also passages in the wild and eventful life of Mr. Ham 
of the Union Club, narrating what he did and did n’t, with much more to the — 
And showeth how a youn son of the mighty Karl of Fits-Barbacan came to this 
with his raseet whiskers and le > pene” to 7 ¢ my yelept the Chingaroras and bag 
the canvass- ucks, and how he ate’em, a Ow he bagged ’ : othe 
marvellous, thrilling and delectable things. =o : cay 


LIVERMORE & RUDD, .Pablishe s, 310 Broaiway. 


PRESCOTT’S ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V. . 
HISTOBY OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
BY WM. ROBERTSON, D. D. 
with a 
CONTINUATION, 
Treating of the Cloister Life of the Emperor afver his Abdiction. 
BY WM. H. PRESCOTT. 


In 3 vols. 8v0. With a fine Portrait engraved from Titi Uniform with “ Ferdinand 
Isabella,’ ** Philip IT.,’” ** Conquest of Mexico.”? ete. ete. a 
The lifa of the Emperor in the Convent of Yuste was imperfectly known at the time when 


Robertson wrote. Mr. Prescott, in materials from the royal archives of Simancas, 
for his History of the reign of Philip I., obtained, at the same rhe 4 minute i 








cerning the last years of the royal recluse ; and the work thus completed fills a chasm in Spa. 
nish History, between the of ard Isabella and that of Philip II. There is, 
therefore, a propriety in offering it to the 


ublic, uniform in style and price with the preceding 
rian of the Spanish teonerchy spite d F wee 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, DECEMBE 
PHILLIPs, SAM?SON 


works of the 
R Ist. 
& COMPANY. 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 
VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Price $9 00. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Conducted by Charles Knight. 
e This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic knowledge brought down to the prese 
me. 








Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth. Price $9 00. 
ay CTOLOP BESS OF x atUs | History. ae by Charles Knight. 
8 Wor ustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engra eS btainab’ 
owledge connected with Natural History, and is th seh ena ene le 
MEMOIRS OF RICK PERTHES? The Crlokeates ti 
FREDERIC he Cele Hamburgh Books . 

A book ot rare interest. Cate ee history of the life of a plain and on le out adble-mshded 
and exceilent German ; presenting @ character firm and truthful in all malters of business, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 

HISTORY que 5 EWISH NaTION “Ais te D ethos of Sates 

OF < e Destr it Jerusalem, under 

B = Rev. Dr. Rdershein, of ~~ es . . Titus. 
ie information whic: olume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been 

over a large number of books and pamphlets, and been partly buried in jent a 


r . 
In One Volume, Demy 8v0. Price $4 00. : 
se REATMeRE OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Conolly 
.D., Edioburgh. 
This excellent work just issued in England is by far the most importan 
lished on the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, a wat lew gan} 
(post paid 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 821 Broadway, New York, 





These, or any other of the English Books, imported by D. B. & Co. can be 
order through any Bookstore in the United States or C or 
on receipt of the advertised price. ‘anadas, or they will be sent 
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November 29 





The Alvion. 











TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


E OFFER THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF CHINA, 
ures that can be fuand in New York. In order to reduce on 
for very }arge importations now on the w8y, 

discount upon tbe regular market 1a‘es. 


=e, AND GAS FIX- 
kk 60 as to make room 
“ea enae, ‘to call for the nent thisty daye at s large 





a} v ased previous to the failure of the vint in France ; 
A comparison Of our styles and prices fe respectfully ooll DAILRY & CO., Shey consist of Margacs, St. Eetephe, Larore, Latour, Cheteau Lafite and Chatean M 
Marble Stores, Nos. ‘eat and 633 Broadway, and are celebrated beautiful cclans, fine bouquet, mach delicacy and a very agreeable 
Between Bleecker and Houston Sts. | your, 
PORT--Rare, old and curious wines of the years ag 1815, 1820, 1832, and other ut... 
SHERR Y—Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado, Montilla, Ashbarton and Cabinet 


LADY MORGAN’S NATIONAL ROMANCES. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


E O'BRIENS AND TRE O'FLABERTYS. A National Story. being the frst of Lady and 
Te Morgan's Kemances, wita an Introduction and Notes by B. Shelion Mackensie. So SRR ELIT WHISEEY OLD JAMAICA RUM-OLD MONONGABELA— 
Price 3. dite HOLLAND GIN 
-ARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol. $1. 
Dire Or cu Gt RRAN. By his 8 on. Edited by a agente. Avé. ae suds CHAMPAGNE. 
on" ODOHBRTY PAPERS of br. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackeo o HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT JN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 
Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. ° of the Cham essrs. EIMS O an- 
THE Seana Velzaes = tome Tes or Lue AN. ‘Translated by Dr. Ma-| nounce to the irade 4 She pales eneraty thot bo hes made arrangemenis with the (allowing 
houser, exc 7, 
OTHE NOOTES AMBROSIAN A. paited by D ied by Dee vols. 95. A. BININGER & 00.; N; BLOODGOOD ; BININGER 4 DE WITT. BURKHALTER & 
RECENTLY PUSLIBEED. HEN  PRLTER; J ‘2 W.  GuREY, PARK & siroRD, J. E. i A. LA MONTAGNE: 
ALESTIN®, In connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan-| After po comparisons with other Granite brands of Champsgne, he has, by their advice 
amas Ae Lp n With Coloured Maps and Plates. and assistance, selected a Wine to be known : 
DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, via seni THE aos VERZENAY, 
whieh will be to to eq not to wurpast, any other brand now for sale in 
5tes cy DAYS. Rey ‘oY $1 25. 125. the market. From the eax and large means of Mesars, Rewmant, ¥ Peas a F 4 Fns, 
Habits AND MAN, w with Mommas of Record Touching the Makers of Botn. 12m0, cloth, persuaded that a ‘cial will fully establish all he claime for ine excellence of thie Wine, end 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. MELETTA, 





UBENS oP ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges). 
eee aD 


the Annexat: with Maps, Por- 
SEIS, EAS, ot yet te Wess Bar Wan be, 
J. 8, sideGkmnsildalidilien owes. ¥. Y. 
MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


will Publish on the 20th of September, ames, ine 
EB SHATEMUC. By Miss Warner, author of ‘The ’ 
TEs HILLS OF Ze as 








“CROWN” OLD M 
ol... 120. over 00 pages, Cloth $1 25; Iitnstrated eto jp rtm ry this. $3.00 ag 
The author of the the Wid 1, Wide ane aie Shatemue.™ The fame of Miss Warner as @ supe- ALLSOPP'S RAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
by writer, was secured to her even ant che = payee a treasure as the pre-| LONDON AND DUBLIN eres, SCOTCH Airy. STILTO EESE, &c., 
vier worh. Many a hand will welcome her no y an eye will gleam in anticipation, of For Sale by RTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
hey as have Kergofore enjoyed the oal of he he They w will jt 0.7 William Street, New York. 
fountain of great excelience— jought- 
So A rt lable characters, w wri iprenair latnc nse, ALLSOPP’S HAST INDIA PALE ALB. 
@ capes of tm ary . life. We ere charmed with the freshness T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
dual vat te su matter : we become absorbed in the rogu'ar and beautifal an- on dr t this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on- Tere: orem, andr respect- 
ee pascoual poe member of the group ; and earnest and = fally solicit the patronage of those who are acquainted ge Me ite and wholesome quali- 
ences by means 0! counsel 
5° Nook will effect rly tage more @ good ene myriad of direct homilies, and we are certain Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street. 
fot most J —--} home with the better class of people everywhere.—Home Journai, 
orders for this work in advance of publication are faite large, | thore who “pote: FINE GROCERIES. 
of tas 8 pies aoe ea:ly orders. As 6n rg of the popularity of the aa. THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
gues cand, the print 20,000 copies of The , NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREBT, CORNER OF DOLLEGE PLACE , 
D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. Opposite t atone ON aor Bo — « 
ARRYING TOO LATE, by Geo. Woo Author of Peter Schley a tukined.” Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
dN AL , AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY D 
¥ ISH OUTEFS; by June Porter, with Steel-plate filastr ations. H+Y of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wine ye te 
brands o! cluding their own A ‘ent aie 
parceg to eyich ret and Hock i 


Ss NDID AMILY BT it torments Subscriber has jus 
Senet Pcation. ia are weil etentes paw for wedding eis, 
ay evan: to plain and elegant binding. and a fine assortment of 








stan All the ifiorent kind kinds. of Pickles, Sal Cotonns, 3 Mastard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
saitably bound for for libraries or presents. JU EXILES a , 
Loaioal axp Ly ty more Fo OED. i Swords) No. 637 Broadway. aa lame, et Fonesen, Provisions, their Uelebrated BURLINGTON Haxs, Westpha- 
int great variet, GOS! R received fres morning from the most approved Dairi All of 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OOMPANY, ue they deliver free of charge to a parts of both of the above places aod all the neighbour- 


BANKERS, ry ea 
RNER OF PINE Au NASSAU STREETS, afd 
ad Tesue Circu Credit for 





cular Letters of vellers, available INTERN 

by FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION. ne be 

Principal dove alragrinacoaglll - watt ) 7 a at all hours for Travellers. Persons in attendance throughout the bt. 
for EUROPE, &o., on Messrs. GRO, PRA London barges Moderate. G. & SOBIVEN. 
Moreen INDIA, CHINA. veo OB » ORO. FRAB BODY & OU. on =? tbe ORIENTAL’ 
ANDRANCHES 4ND AGENCIES AT HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
Gunton, Shan Calcutta. Singapore. FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 

Medras . HE above beantifu! and unique Hotel ny rr ee isitors. a 

Credits i Sy the Be ove etisteur Wakes et Rendon T one of the most delightful s earns & in the city, at the i ¥ end Patch 
D AND NRWOABTLR, 00. ..0..ccc0.eeseeees ceseecesoese see eHlumter River, | Y#R06, Reet sett etek ;= 
BRIMBANE AND IBRWICH. on ne tee tee cee eee Moreton Bay. | The bouse will be kept on the yt Ruropean plan, baving a Table ene, Restaur- 
: VICTORIA galiopans : ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. Ths roows will be let si or en suite, — or withuut 
| _ Melbourne. — yy will be lees of the ae wet ood 9 {ts 4 ituation is —* that “all ‘ihe ineipal | ferri = 
GASTLEMAINE... .. ss+s se gia vebide OS Helse cecsed Mount Alexander be cad can be reached by omnfbusses passing at all times. he © taiaies ie te cae 
mer uncqnsiied. 

SANQHURAT AGENOT........ oO VENS AGENOY. on, Seni The unders a t.. assures his friends and the public that ao exertion on his part will be want- 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON in Sospemec. to render comfortable. The hotel has all We noses tee rovements, and is far- 





REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 
oe BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS, PRESCOTT, GROTE & CO., AND OVE- 





fi £ ard: b! demand, and 
able 3 ny pert of UD., Baanene an at ee a poze te on demand, end nm 
ei ee PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CQ., 
-¥. & CALIFORNIA BXPRESS & BXCHANGE Co,, 








road Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, rising a fall assortment of . 

ss TroReia, QRRGON AND THE saNDWIcs | “tps and Klods required by the trade, guaranteed to give satiafaction . - 

Des AN EXPRESS TO CAL and 2)th f each th. standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the Mahe reputation for more than 
LAND, bv the Mail Steamers of the of each mon mT _— yours, will be found women Cree, Tere ae hest repetetion for more then 


_ Exchauge on California, Oregon, and the pets Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & OALDWSHLL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 


i) the 
Teme Bane on Ouanugeron Bite OF LIVERPOOL, 
fa-aums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any ‘of the Banks in Exouanp, Ine- 


LANB, SCOTLAND and WALES. 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
Offers tor sale at the lowest prices, # choice selection of 
NATURAL BORDEAUX CLARET 





ADELE A—Very tine old Reserve and South Side wines of the years 1834, 1836, 1838, and 
CHAMP: PAGNE—RSaint Peer, Genteme Gonteme, Bock, and ~4 oe MA poets use. 








58 New Street. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per eas te per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 


Wine Se 2 Ven, in the placé of Claret, the Winter Season. It is 
pat ee’ ae ee for invalids. 
Ap ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


D B Rees FINEST BEANDIES. 8600 per sare 01s CO per denen. 


arranted 4th 
EXTRA CHOIOK © oup PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per 
T WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured ' fosay will do well to 








FARM SALB. 
ws 0 ILLINOS CENTRAL BAILSOAD COMPANY I8 NOW a fo TO SELL 
yk. ay wale of interes Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwards 
at low 


elena ad 
Prhese lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the constrestion of this Railroad 
and include some of the richest and most fertile in the Svate, inte here and 
e with t groves of oak and other timber. The Road extend a. Chicago, on the 
Nort th: Bast, to Oairo at vhe South, and from thence to and Dunl the North-west 
extreme of the State, = 8s all the lands lie within fifteen miles op each side of of this Road 
means are afforded by by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
g towns ard villages em | the line, and the great increase of population 4 immi- 
grati on, &c., afford a substantial growing home-demand for farm produce. he soil 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in ;¥ Ty ay voling and peculiarly fitted for 
grasing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of w eat, Indian &c. Economy in culti 
and productiveness, are the well-known chatmgtertenien of of Illinois lands. Trees are 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is general 
ting new A. in the older States. The first crop of I 


sod, usual mm repays the costs of ewes and feneing. Wheat sown on the newiy-turned sod is 
sure to y very large profits. A man wih & plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to 7 acres per day. Contracts can be ie fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to er a high 5 a) cious man: nt, the land may be plowed snd ced the first, 
and yy igh state y cultteation the second year. Corn, / , cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded la rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern, 
The! 7 id on hes phe lands ot Illinois, over the high priced in the m and 
Middle is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the ce of ti 

to the Kastern market. Bitaminous coal is mined at Seenead points the Road is 


cheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at A dea ts al 


ton. Wood can be had at the same rates 
that lands 


although vacant 


the end of the si 


price Pill be dedu 
READ 


three bed-rooms, 


tionate rates, 


thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not 80 
fixed. Se came remarue held geod 


greater, and every hundred miles the prod 
communications, 


their farms, and of course on thei 
fertility of the lands now 
Ly of the Bee « 


sixth 


Y YRAMED FARM BUILDING as. 
tained from responsible 

and will 
$150 in cash, exclusive of tr: 


te feund’ tearer the ‘water courses, the 


expense of cultivati 
lnvestesente an as the land of this Ceppeny at the 
relation to braska, for 


the lands in Kansas and Nebr 





of 
increases the expense of water 


ly in view of the 


reons.—They wil 


1 be la Loma f 
1 cost complete set up on groun 
Larger buildings may 4 contracted for at propor- 


purchased shall 7 be ba 7 bd cultivation. Twenty per cen 

or cash. y’s construction bonds will be Seopnven as cash. 
which ean be set up in a few days, can oe. 
2) feet divided into one liv 
chosen anywhere along the 


oat to peg 
rnished by this 


the difference in 


distance to market is far 
carried, either in wagons or in’ 
tre nsportation, which must be borne by the 
seilers, in the reduced price of thelr protests ; end to Bes extent os are incomes from 
r investments, annually and every, year ear reduced. 
offered for sale by this Company, and alk heir consequent 
and Middle States, is mach more 


with “nich qempesta. 
of winter. 


The great 
yield over 
in the 
Road, and otbers 
operations of which are not interrupted by ihe low water of summer 


the frost 
“PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The 


price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, c, Centracts for deeds may be made during the year 1856, , oes the 
purchase money to be paid in five annual ments. The Aresto besome due in two years from 


the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will ae one at 
year from the date 7f the contract. nterest will be c 

per cent. perannum. Asa security to the eyo of the contrast, the first we 
ears’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 


it. from the credit 


= 


on, 
The Company will forward all the ma.erials for suc m panGnes over their road 
jal arrangem¢nts with dealers can be made to gd urchasing the Com- 
og Alay 2 — tencin, ae agriculiural tools, and aa outfit of iredidene in any quanti- 
nd by e est wo. 
tis believed that the ee, lene credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands 
will enable ® man with efow huutred dollars tn cath and ordinary industry, te make himself 
becomes due. 


promptly. 





bg ae wae Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 





ATIONAL HOTBL, GUELPH, C. Ww. 








ed throughout with every Tegard to the ease, comfort, and a axary ot RIDER, Proprietor 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, , 
H4vixs REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO Se? WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands o: 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky meme Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 


For Sale by the prices genes, and also at the ome, of the ‘Street. in this city, 
Wall, orner 0 ater ag 
A. E, DOUGLASS, , AY ’ AZARD, President. 
NEEDLES, Pia HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above eB > at ths World’s Fair 


constantly en hand «large and well rted Stock 
Bait, reut Flies, déc., dée.. of every * weriety, which be is shies sapbig to eens 














BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Oredits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINOES. 


N CANADA, WHERE Li a 3 OF BRITISH 
Bus. AND NOTES ts brauches 1 boa ~ * ae Ay hg 
free of any c . ected 


barge w Pend 
ill be cnitorels re 
Dane Damn nln ore winout ‘Exchange, the oars d and eee Ireland Scotland, 
the Brien Provinces. in North America and Australia, 


SIOBARD BE BELL, ? wo, 29 William Street, New York. 











ank 
Mercantile purposes. Also, C Aghinik 





Malta. Rome, 
Mannheim P Retterdam, 
Marse#les Seville, 
Mayeuce Sienna, 
Smyrna, 
— a ee 
oscow as \ 
Munich Stockholm, 
Naples Trieste, 
Nice, Tarin, 
Pan, Venice, 
Palermo Vienna, 
Pisa, Wiesbaden 
Prague, arich. 
Riga, 


Office in New York—No. & Wali Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL!] NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Jnventes and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 





them 
fcaland sed io 8 rapate per ante ane tn mntebe roars is coustructd loweet 
sec on 8 lowes 

THE J. LAMOTE rT IRON W: wor vy 


Cuca " 
el ona 202 266 Nan Pen N. ¥. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine ier* per Year. 


N PUN 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE BotLans Dee YEAR. 
LLOTHER ENGLISH AND bah bpted oid NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A’ to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHOR WULMEE Agent 
.07 Fulton Street ( Floor), New York. 








OCHARLE? WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpoo!. 
APER FOR T MILLION.—Scoville’s Family G oa 
A re I ournal, publisbed . New » is to pays best 
News and J in the world. it coset oem Be pa of a form 
suitable tor b the news of the day, comprises Anecdotes, enter- 
and ins! Miscellany, and every var curious and rare ise and at the 
follo unprecedented prices :—A single copy, ce Dollar ; _— copies for Five Dollars ; 
and twenty olghee (to one address) for Ten Dollars, a advance.—Newspapers pub- 
Ushing te notice entire, and ~~ kd > it for one 


marked copy will reesl one year. 
JOSEPH &. SCOVILLE, cB. Publisher, 81 Franklin Street New York. 


cm, St Stationers” Hal 5 a 
BRE & at t.. He AS mh eS ROU anufacturers, tell, yeh: Ry b A +4 


yo and Staple epee | Mak Papers, Notes, 





cas saan Stoning Recel ps in foxstands, Memorandum and Time Kooks, Pens, Pen- 
oils, epi m Boards, Ac., and all articles usnally kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and PitHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Cireelars, 


Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 


in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 


Merch dealing 
Stock betore making their purchases. THOMAS H. BATE, 3 
A 5 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine SE nner, acknowledged b: enced 
men to the best Bait for Trolling ever ir ~sn bs eee rind 
No, 32 Chambers Street, (New Court House). 
NeEw-YORK, June 28, 1846. 


T° AVOID the risks that must inevitably occur from the crowd 01 Tax- Payers who put off 

to the latest day, the payment of their Taxes, I have determined to adopt the following 
rule. which wiil be rigidly adhered to during my term of office. I shall receive no money after 
2o’clock, P.M. Every officer in thi: Department is sTRICTLY PROHIBITED from receiving EN- 
VELOPES containing money or checks tor the pay meni of Taxes. 


By order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 


A UNIVERSAL PRINOIPLE OF NATURE. 
HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT NATURE HAS PRO- 
vided us with a drain thirty-six feet long, ~ Ay ali the eeperiice of the system can 
be thrown, and so expelied from the body. &y BRANDRETH’S PILLS yon can put your 
pains and —_ into tais out’et, and a few hours can 7) more to cure you than by any other me- 


thod in mon 
Over two miiitons of the people of the United States have used the BRANDRETH PILLS, 
and bave often been cured bye hem when every medicine has failed 

way, at 25 cents per box, with full direc- 





Orrick OF RECEIVER oF TAXEs, 





Bold * Me. «st pase Sires, oe x ag 3 from Broad 
tions ; No. udson Street and No. Bowery ; by T. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia, 
by respectable medicine dealers generally. in “ = nn 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS, 
, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20per cent in Cash, are now 


course of pa payeen 
Prospectus. with wated and every information can be - = AP Nash at the Agency, 
T. 8. BUCHANAN. 


NEW WORLD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 


HIS Company insures Property of all kinds against Loss Fi vora- 
T ble terme as éimilar institutions in this City. states tin sient | 


T= a gour as Y 








DIRECTORS, 

Thomas A. Emmet, Gabriel Mead, lra Smith, Edward Whitehouse, 
John M. Furman, yi Birdsall, Israel Corse, John Randall, 

Benj. C. Townsend, yon Geo. Griswold, Jr., Robert Emmet, Jr. 
Da id Milliken, James P. P. Rodocanachi,  Arthor Leary,” 

Peter A. Hegeman, Chas. Mw Connolly, Frea. G. Swan, Gharies Tuttle, 
Robert i Koy, — w. — Edwin Thorne, 
G jonatinn Groves, aml. A. Warn Alfred J. Cipriant, Richard ardt, 
J Thompscn, Rudolph Darlage Louis J. Be aot, L, Recknagel 
Elis! . Finn, James K. . 


E. Morgan Arehd. Pel David vid Jones 
SAM A. “PATTERSON, Secretary. THOMAS A EMMET. President, 
resident. 


GABRIEL MEAD, Vice P; 


GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co. 

GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS. AT CURRENT RATES. 

on bo AGOSECD AEION OF 4 SESOR ARTS nS hE WEST SIDE OF 
the City—this as opened a BRANCH a. at the “ 

TRADERS’ BANK,” 0. 245 Broadway, near Murray Stree PORTERS AND 

To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open Policies, 
“Wc. Plekery -M. i ee os ae P.M. 





the Office will be open 


az N. Chandler. Ht 
y 1 aepis P. Bro HF. Spaulding. iL. treme 
Bou. M. Oly Olypbiat, | ome Ww. “Pailips, Sine ag 7 George Biss, 
eotge Barnes, te) . J 
Ri Caldwell, A. Lecbelee, Samuel Bates, GG. Si pee. 
Jobn Allen, Chas. H. Dabney, J. tS Johnston, James M. Brown 
Wm. H. Guion, Wm. Loeschigk, . M. Evarts, James Benka-k, 
Adrien Ise P.P.Rodoeanachi, F. W. Reimer Fred. ©. Gebhard, 
Thee, Richerson ‘ Geo. Griswold, Jr., Thcs. . Cartis, x, 24 Sam’l. B. Caldwell. 
yi Vi 
BR. LATHER 2 ay a t. pouGLas yh 


RO 
THOMAS B. GURTIB. Benident Vice President, ar Boston, BINBON, Secretary. 





ioe papepeee money In the meau the rapid settle- 

ee have increased their value four or five When required 
an ex a person was cocen y applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 
Cir containin ces of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 
well- beown farmers livin = ing 1 the @ Beighborh 70d of the Kailroaa lands, throughout the State— 


ment of the country will 





also the cost of fencin expense of her any 
other information wil Sbeertaly aon. on enslention, either zo | ly or by letter, in 
English, French, or Ge-~wan. to 


dressed 
JOHN WILBON, Laad GCommissioner of the Illiners Central R. of Co., 
Office in Lilinois Cen, Railroad Depot, Chicago, I?1 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE .—4E 
KENNEDY bio , bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 8 remedy 
that enres EVERY K ND OF HUMOUR from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 


= He has tried ithe over coven bundr od cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
under humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred cates ofits valne, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. . 
Two sore mouth. 
the worst kind ofpimpleson the ace. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Twe bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Fescates ve bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil] cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two Potties willcure zuening ofthe ears and blotches among the bair 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle willcure Ant eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot eabpee. 
Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate rheumatism 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case ofscrofula. 
os A benassi salwaysexperiencedfrom the first bottie, and a perfect cure whenthe abovequan 
8 
Nothing lo look ssoimprobabie bolnane who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, a8 that acommon weed, grow! =? the da 7-77 arcund old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonur in thes s yetitisa 6 f you have a humour it hes to start. There are 
nin nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, tnting some cases but not yours. I peddiled over athou- 
sand bottles of {tin the vicinity of Boston now the effecis of it in every case. Ithasa 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave it to children a year old : 


eld le of sixty. I have seen poor, oy hee  waees - ante b Idren, whose flesh was soft and 
tabby ‘restored & perfect state of ca ty 


th 

who are subject toa sick headache, ph po ee cureit. It gives great re- 
tefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the ng / is sound it works quite easy — ~~y thereis any de- 
rengement of the functions of a t _ — very singular t you must not be 
alarmed see alwvys disa daystoa Amy There is o> oa @ bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feellen ie is reve, 7% ou will feel Eg ment png @ new person. I heard 

some ofthe most extravagant encomiums h4 4+ ane none man beg 2! ome 


No change of diet oe ~ + pe Eatt edits 
NOENTS | Charles H i King, N. wee a 120 Wa a0 Warren street Rexbey 
A . New Yor 
& Sim i dees boas Buffalo ; a -iL, & Brother = 


pa ay ; Beott 
’ Montreal ; John W: t ce. His Garter Bareet, 


; John 
LISA, A.—A delicious Tenic — of great 
a. 


DLCs eet, Sickuot Prepared only b 


Ohemists 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED DORDIAE ELIxIR OF GARUS 
636 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenu:. 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE = 








Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, che 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the ase of pepeate dwellings. pub- 
lie schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies. hotel 


Woop wor ORTH 


well as of towns and villages. Details will befurnished by applying t °C. rs 
& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. ¥ 


FOR HAVRE, DIRECT. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN OCOMPANY. 
THE BRITISH SCREW STEAMSHIP VIGO, 2,00 TONS BURDEN. 


G. SHARP, COMMANDER, 


Will leave for the above port, Saturday, Jarny. 10, at twelve o’clockr 
$7 Nor.b River. 





+: precisely, from Pler 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
First Cabin, afi... ... cee eece se eees $100 | First Cabin, forward.......... . $80 


ee ee EM, ¢ ED. POIRIER & CO. 32 Broad St. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 58. M. STEAMBR. 


The Ship» comprising she line are 
. Uapt, OLIVER Ecprives. | fhe BALTIC..... 
The ADRIATIC...... Capt “james ST 
These ships having been built by contract exp y for vo service, every Care bes 
oven os. in — construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
for passengers are ualled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New Yo Ly X YY rho Ldverpeol in first catia $130 ; in pot do. $376. From Liverpool to New Yors 
n experienced surgeon attached to each ship. No berthe can be secrred until 
pela = The os of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
‘trom 
From New York. 





fhe ATLANTIO,. Capt. JOSEPH VoMSTOCR. 





ice will not cross the Soa north of 42 degrees, until me aad Ist of August, 


POSED DAT&> OF BALLIN 
1. Fr 


From Liverpool, 








¥.....July 19 ednesday, ,.Oct. 29 
murday.. ug. Wednesday...Nov. 12 
ot od eeces Aug. 16 Wednesday... . Nov. 26 
Saturday, Aug. 80 Wednesday... .Dec. 10 
Saturday.... hry u Wednesday, ..Dec. 2&4 
Satarday. ; Wedn 
For tre ht or sea 8 
. orp SOLLINS 4 0O., —~ 56 — New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & rye 
rere KINNARD & C OT AL Austin Friars, London. 
. WAINWRIGHT & $0. . Par 
The pre. “of these ships will not be Seoveundile for gold, silver, bullion, |, jewelry, 
precions stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereof ¢x 


pressed there a. 





PAOIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING TIB 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 

SAILING MONTHLY 









Saloon Crom Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin P e, $150. Tyga Cabin, $125. 
The Tellowing Shipsare at KT in the Lin 
EDWARD........%. .Capt. COLBY. YING SUUD,. ..Capt.Capt. Bzaass. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN. Capt. Lowe. NIMROD peas Capt. WHITING. 
NIGHTINGALE...... — MATHER. ht | A Aad .Capt. B. Suits. 
t.Puxnzy.| TROPIC.... +: ae B. Gures 


SERTRUOE, do8 
OCEAN Guar o hAd'e 06 0:00 tebe b005000a8 Capt. Hat 
All the above are strictly first- class Ships, provided with every octery, to insure ¥- 
and safety. Thesuccessthat attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. : 
upwards ot four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occu alchtta, 
assengers forwarded by agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, 


Hong Kong. 
Ww. CAMERON, 
For Freight or Passage, appiy to ome eu. ved 116 Wall 


TAPsSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Roos Lieut. (new)’ Kossotu. ANTARCTI SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELois. AN td t ‘OSTER. yey: oF CLIPPERS 
Driver. (new) CoMPROMISR. GALEN atl, or BROOKLYE, 
NoRtTHAMPTON. (new) ) 1 cee PuILANTHROFIST. purus. 
Wituiam Tapscott. HoveuHTon. Sar samaeweee. 
guene Baxiacp Isuz. pA ae vB — 
PROGRESS. AMBRIA. (new N S \. 
Sr. Louis. Dansemeoker (new) New Hamrsuine®. Ricairv Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosaWaTTEE. (new) West Point. Guance. 
ROBENA. Sessame ADAMS. i CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. ao Z = a Line of ‘London Packe 

AMAZON. (new) OUTHA a 

AN Cal ‘Henpaicn = Huseos, PAaLestine. (new) 


DRvVONSHIR ManGaRet Evans, AMERICAN EGLp 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GRA 


cipal T wil jant or an y other ch ar 3, 
MANY. Payable in allthe prineipg pa COTT & 0O., . Seah St. ge 


ww Yor 
Is TAPSCOTT & COo., Bt. George’ 8 Bulidings, Liverpool. 


PROPRIETORS. 
BEEKMAN ST. 


to 








Wm. YOUNG, 
8, J. AHERN. 


W. YOUNG & oo 
OFFICE. NO. 18 








